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Let's Not Forget Christmas 


“There are many things from which I might have derived good by which 
I have not profited . . . Christmas among the rest. But I am sure I have always 
thought of Christmas-time, when it has come round,—apart from the venera- 
tion due to its sacred name and origin, if any thing belonging to it can be apart 
from that,—as a good time; a kind, forgiving, charitable, pleasant time ; the 
only time I know of, in the long calendar of the year, when men and women 
seem by one consent to open their shut-up hearts freely, and to think of peo- 
ple below them as if they really were fellow-passengers to the grave, and not 
another race of creatures bound on other journeys.” 


—Dickens Christmas Carol 
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PERTINENT PARAGRAPHS........ 


NEA Research Division 





Legislative sabotage 

The Congressional Record for Oc- 
tober 20 contains this sentence: “So 
Mr. Langer’s amendment was agreed 
to.” The vote was 40 to 37. By pass- 
ing this amendment the Senate smoth- 
ered (perhaps temporarily) the fed- 
eral aid bill (S. 637). Under the 
amendment the Senate proposed to 
ursurp the rights of the states with 
respect to their own expenditures for 
education. The champions of the 
amendment were those who cried 
longest and loudest about the dangers 
of “federal control” in the original 
bill. After the bill was amended both 
friends and foes of the measure voted 
to return it to the committee. The 
performance was characterized by the 
Washington Post as “not even an 
open and honest act of strangulation.” 


Tafty 


Senator Taft of Ohio, one of the 
most active opponents of federal aid 
for education, said that in his state a 
young teacher living with her family 
and teaching only 8 or 9 months “may 
be very well compensated by $1200 a 
year.” Apparently Senator Taft is not 
interested in the 255,000 teachers in 
the United States who will receive 
less than $1200 in 1943-44; 44,000 
who will receive less than $600. 
These figures have been estimated by 
the NEA Research Division on the 
basis of state reports. 


Homefront 


When the federal government dis- 
tributed its first ration books it called 


upon the schools to help. Elementary f 


school teachers were among those 
who responded with goodwill and 


performed with efficiency. Then thef 


No. 3 books were distributed by mail, 
The third distribution was so ineffi- 
cient in some communities that the 
schools were asked to handle the 
No. 4 book. Yet while attacking the 
federal aid bill Senator Taft said that 
nothing that Congress could do for 
education in this present emergency 
would help the war effort. 


Rural estimates 


Reports from county superintend- 
ents of schools in 44 counties scat- 
tered thruout 16 states revealed: 170 
vacancies in teaching positions; 85 
schools closed because no_ teachers 
could be found; 431 pupils deprived 
of a major portion or the entire year 
of schooling. If these counties are 
typical of the more than 3000 counties 
in the entire country the estimated 
totals would be: 10,000 vacancies in 
rural schools; 5,000 closed schools; 
30,000 children deprived of rightful 
opportunities. These reports were 
made late in September. With the 
constant turnover during the year the 
total losses will be higher. To this 
must be added the overcrowded 
classes, curtailed curriculums, and 
other makeshifts which also reduce 
rural school efficiency. 


Federal real estate 


In 1937 the federal government 
owned 20 percent of the total acreage 
of continental United States. In 11 
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states the federal government held 
one-third or more of the acreage; in 
4 states more than half. Altho in some 
the states received revenues 
from federal holdings the amounts 
were relatively unimportant. If the 
federal government paid local taxes 
at typical rates the states and their 
subdivisions would receive 91 million 
dollars annually. The special federal 
committee reporting these facts 
pointed out that between 1928 and 
1937 the states received 858 million 
dollars annually in all types of federal 
aid. The problem is not as simple as 
the committee implied. Many local 
school districts have had enrolments 
enlarged because of nearby federal 
projects while at the same time fed- 
eral acquisitions reduced the total 
assessed valuations taxed for school 
purposes. Large sums of money 
poured into the states, for welfare 
and public works do not necessarily 
heip the states and local school dis- 
tricts with school finance problems. 


cases 


Quick or dead 


Jerry stood on the curb yawning 
and then stretched himself comforta- 
bly on the warm cement street. A few 
months previously Jerry would not 
have taken such a risk but somehow 
things seemed different now that the 
auto “has gone to war.” Jerry was the 
community’s pet dog, but his behavior 
seemed to reflect the current attitude 
of both children and adults toward 
the street traffic problem. Altho com- 
plete statistics on the situation are 
just being compiled it now appears 
that there has been a sharp upward 
turn in the number of pedestrian acci- 
dents and deaths. Dimouts, blackouts, 
and similar war measures have been 


contributing agents but we cannot 
escape the human factors. Ignorance, 
indifference, and fatigue are basic 
causes. Also we need to be quicker 
jumpers because the cars still on the 
road are not as new and efficient as 
they once were. Prior to the war the 
elementary schools of the nation hung 
up the best record of any group in 
saving lives. Here is a homefront job 
that needs immediate attention. 


Single-salary schedules 
The NEA Research Division’s 


study of salaries paid to city teachers 
in 1942-43 revealed that there were 
at least three cities with single-salary 
schedules for principals. In Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, the basic salary for 
a fulltime principal is $2500 for a 
school of less than eleven teachers 
(with ten increments of $50 up to a 
maximum of $3000). In a school of 
51 or more teachers the range is from 
$3500 to $4000. For schools between 
these two sizes there are correspond- 
ing salary ranges but no differ- 
entiations are made between the 
elementary- or secondary-school prin- 
cipalships. Oakland, California, and 
Norfolk, Virginia, have also applied 
the single-salary idea to the principal- 
ship. 


Better Pay 


One hundred ninety-seven out of 
241 cities over 30,000 in population 
reporting to the NEA Research Di- 
vision are paying bonuses or other 
special increases to teachers for the 
school year 1943-44. 
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Our Schools Combat Juvenile Delinquency 


John Edgar Hoover 


Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, United States Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 

The “misbehaving” or “delinquent” child has long been the concern of 
parents, schools, and law enforcement. This concern has not been without 
justification, for youthful waywardness is usually the forerunner of crime. 

Today the problem of juvenile delinquency is particularly acute and de- 
mands the intelligent attention of all persons in a position to do something con- 
structive to relieve it. Consider these facts: during 1942 arrests for young men 
under twenty-one increased 17.1 percent for assault, 26.2 percent for dis- 
orderly conduct, 10.6 percent for rape, and 30.3 percent for drunkenness. On 
the girls’ side of the picture the aspect is even blacker with arrests increasing 
55.7 percent over the 1941 figure. Particularly flagrant were crimes against 
common decency which soared to 106 percent. During the first six months of 


1943 this upward trend continued with arrests for girls going up 64.7 percent 


over the already high figure for 1942. For boys and girls aged seventeen com- 


bined there was an increase of 17.7 percent, and in arrests for those aged seven- f 


teen and younger the increase amounted to 13.6 percent. 


Now it has been argued that we have always had a certain amount of crime f 


among young people and there is no cause to be alarmed. The increases in 
juvenile delinquency, however, have not been slight ones. They are reflections 
of the tremendous changes the war has worked in our social system which 


unchecked may have severe repercussions upon our nation’s security in post- 


war days. Today there is more opportunity for youthful crimes. Many parents 
engaged in war work are unable to give children the care they need. Many per- 
sons who were formerly active youth leaders are away from their home com- 
munities. Finally, the general excitement of war has stimulated often beyond 
control that craving of action so characteristic of young people. Recently near 
Buffalo, New York, a locomotive pulling eight troop cars was derailed. For- 
tunately, the train was travelling at a low rate of speed, or it would have plunged 
over a high over-pass to the street below. Investigation by F BI agents revealed 
that the destructionists were not foreign saboteurs but three boys, two aged ten 


years and one aged nine, who had tampered with a switch—because they 


“wanted to see a train wreck.” 

The prime responsibility in meeting this situation rests, of course, with our 
homes across the nation. Our schools, however, having young people under 
their supervision for many hours each day also have a heavy responsibility to 
do their part. Youth looks to adults for guidance. Throughout the cases of 
juvenile offenders can be found stories of neglect and lack of supervision. 
Young people are searching for happiness or contentment or excitement, what- 
ever one may wish to call it. Undirected, they may turn their attention to 
interests morally harmful. With a little help from older people, however, boys 
and girls can find their excitement in wholesome pursuits. 

In the schools this postulates more than mere “instruction.” It means that 
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teachers must earn and hold the respect and confidence of their students. Only 
upon this firm basis can an effective guidance program be founded. With this 
bond established teachers can keep their children on the path of good behavior. 
Without it, they invite incorrigibility, truancy, and crime. 

Teachers should also be on the alert to help problem children. These will 
include subnormal children, those who are unduly slow in grasping their 
studies, habitual truants, and those who by their attitude in class indicate they 
are either working or running the streets each night. Personal attention should 
be given to their problems and arrangements made to follow each case until 
effective assistance has been given the child. Teachers, however, cannot do this 
whole job alone. It is imperative for intelligent coordination of effort that they 
meet with parents at regular intervals and discuss their children’s problems. 
The various Parent-Teacher groups have accomplished a great deal along this 
line in the past, but much remains to be done. Very often the parents of mis- 
behaving children make no effort to meet with their teachers. I feel that the 
school should take the initiative in these instances and endeavor to encourage 
the attendance of these parents at joint meetings. 

Finally, schools should not forget that law enforcement has a prime interest 
in juvenile offenders and crime prevention. An effective liaison should be 
established between the local police agency and the school so that a free inter- 
change of information can be had concerning misbehaving children. Each can 
help the other with their individual responsibilities, and their joint efforts in 
the final analysis will benefit youth. 

Throughout this article I have mentioned “schools” and “teachers.” It is 
upon the shoulders of school principals, however, that the ultimate obligation 
falls to see that the individual teachers take an active interest in crime pre- 
vention and endeavor to personalize their daily contact with children. Let us 
remember that schools are more than wood and stone structures designed to 
fill a child’s head with facts and figures. They are living institutions capable of 
shaping the ideals and desires of impressionable youth. The manner in which 
our school principals direct the supervision of the children under their care 
will determine in great measure the security of our nation’s future. 





N accounting for juvenile delinquency, too much stress is put upon the influence of the 
war. Influences of greater importance have progressively affected children since their 
early school days. Their lives have become almost completely mechanized ; they have 

lived in a “push-the-button-turn-it-on” era; and in their school work, it has been a “give- 
me-a-grade-put-me-through-quick” period. Life’s chief aim, for old and young alike, seems 
to have been to eliminate work and effort of all kind. The satisfaction of every sort of 
desire and fanciful need has been so easy that present-day children have learned to demand 
and expect gratification without effort. There is no longer an old Bossy to be milked, and 


| the bucksaw and the woodshed, having ceased to function as instruments of discipline, have 


lost their terrors for stubborn youths.—J. O. Mahoney, TEXAS OUTLOOK, October 1943. 
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The Parents’ Part in Preventing Delinquency | 


Gertrude Hildreth 


Psychologist, Horace Mann-Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 


There’s a notorious character in our town who terrorizes the neighborhood 


with his depredations. This child who has reached the ripe age of six belongs 
to a gang of youthful hoodlums dominated by a boy of nine. They plan their 
escapades in a den in the woods. Among their activities are: breaking lamp 
bulbs, throwing stones into the neighbors’ yards, killing birds, and torturing 
cats. They pull the wings from lightening bugs and scatter the “lights” 
through their hair for the bright effect. The six-year-old screams instead of 
talking in normal tones, has learned to swear, to use vile language, and tells 
dirty stories. When elderly ladies pass he is inclined to yell “Heil Hitler” just 
to enjoy the reaction. The finger of shame pointed in his direction only en- 
hances his exploits in his eyes. If this child came from “the other side of the 


tracks” it might be easier both to understand and to excuse his actions, but} 


he belongs to a representative family in a high class suburban community. 
This child’s mother called one day on her neighbor after particularly grue- 


some reports had reached her ears. She apologized for the child’s conduct, 


explaining that he was a mischievous little fellow, hard to manage, requesting 
that when the child misbehaved again Mrs. Neighbor was to punish him and 
send him right home. At this Mrs. Neighbor launched forth on a diatribe against 
parents who were unable to control their children themselves, but left the job 
to others. Here followed a lecture on the modern parents’ responsibilities. 


The Origins of Juvenile Delinquency—The notion is widespread among 
laymen and even trained welfare workers that juvenile delinquency originates 
in the adolescent years, largely due to the lack of well-supervised dance halls, 
or suitable employment for youth in leisure time. To adopt this viewpoint is 
to overlook a basic fact well established through reliable research investiga- 
tions: juvenile delinquency originates in early childhood through maladjust- 
ment at home and school. There is far less chance of children turning out bad 
who come from good homes than those whose parents neglect or misunder- 
stand them. 

Children who are arraigned by the court as juvenile delinquents almost in- 
variably are veterans in anti-social behavior; they have long careers of mis- 
behavior behind them. Highly reliable predictions have been made of delinquent 
careers from early unfavorable behavior records. The pity is that nothing was 
done to help the children that would “spoil” the predictions before the mis- 
behavior became confirmed in bad habits. 

What does the typical delinquent career look like? It has fairly well- 
established patterns that characterize most cases. The six-year-old described 
above is already past the initial stages. Pre-delinquency originates in poor 
homes where children are neglected by the mother for any number of reasons. 
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By “poor” homes is not necessarily meant a low economic level, though often 
the two sets of factors go together. Boys more than girls are subject to the 
influences that lay the foundation for delinquency. As soon as the tots get 
beyond their backyards, unfavorable neighborhood influences begin to operate 
and the novices are schooled under gang influences. 

At about this time the school begins to play an important part in influenc- 
ing child behavior. Unruly conduct is fostered by a program that regiments 
children from the age of six, affording them little satisfaction of basic wants, 
few outlets for pent-up energy. The dull child, particularly, finds himself mal- 
adapted to school requirements and routines ; the records show that delinquents 
are largely recruited from the ranks of the dull-normal. Truancy begins as an 
escape from disastrous school experiences; often absenteeism is coincident 
with the first unfavorable report card. There is some compensation in life after 
all when one can avoid punishment at home and school by escaping to the 
wharf or vacant lot. The movies whet the appetite for illicit conduct. Now that 
the children are approaching the teens, bad habits have become confirmed, 
their appetite for adventure becomes greater, the desire for spending-money 
increases, their actions become more daring, and they come within the toils of 
the law. 


Parents as Educators—Waiting until children reach teen-age before 
attacking the problem of juvenile delinquency is futile. The wrong habits and 
attitudes are already securely formed. The root of the matter must be reached 
through more effective home and school guidance all through childhood. 

Parents need to be recalled to their duties as the child’s first and most 
effective educators. Mothers must make better homes for their children, over- 
coming growing indifference toward their greatest and most rewarding task. 
It is said that one good mother is worth a hundred school masters. Family life 
has tremendous influence in shaping the child’s growth and conduct. Home 
education begins long before the child enters school. It permeates his daily life 
in the most intimate way. The parents influence their children in subtle emo- 
tional relationships that mold the child's conduct. Through knowing the child 
more intimately than anyone else, the parents are in the most strategic position 
to understand the child’s basic characteristics and requirements. Obviously, 
parents have homework to do that is as important as feeding or clothing their 
children, work for which no adequate substitute has yet been found. 

It is through home influences that the child forms his standards of conduct, 
learns manners and morals, learns to become honest, self-reliant, sincere, 
obedient, cooperative, or acquire the opposite traits. Whenever the child acts, 
he mirrors life in the home, the training he receives from his parents, older 
brothers, and sisters. Happy home relationships that give children security and 
satisfaction are established by thoughtful parents. The wise parent seeks to 
understand the child’s basic urges, his need for affection, for appreciation. 
The parent who is truly an educator in the positive sense gives the child a sense 
of worth, a desire to please his parents, to be helpful to them. The child $$ 
respected as an individual, his hobbies and special interests are encouraged, he 
learns to achieve and to become self-disciplined. ine : 
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The School Principal Assumes Leadership in Parent Education—Un- 
fortunately, nature does not endow all parents with the insights that lead them 
to train their children in wholesome conduct. This understanding must be 
learned from successful parents and community leaders. In communities, where 


parents tend to lack the basic insights they need to become educators in the f 


fullest sense, the school must assume leadership in this area. The school vir- 
tually becomes the center of child welfare in the community. The school prin- 
cipal is the key person responsible for inaugurating a program of parent edu- 
cation, with the cooperation of all the available trained personnel in the 
community. 

Here are some of the ways in which effective parent education work can 
be organized through the school’s leadership: 


Survey the community resources for health and child welfare so that the | 


preventive program includes school, home, and community. Organize these 
resources for parent education. 

Set up school-parent committees to work with community agencies in im- 
proving health, welfare and recreational facilities, alleviating unfavorable social 
conditions. See that laws protecting the children are enforced. 

Organize a committee of capable parents to survey the school district in 


order to become acquainted with every family having school-age and pre-school | 


children. Get acquainted with these parents, invite them to come to school, 
inform them of community services that will assist them, help them feel that 
they belong to the school community. 

Give special consideration to families with foreign background, respecting 
their customs, but assisting them to improve in sanitation, literacy, child 
hygiene, and social relationships. 

Invite competent speakers to come to the school to address the parents on 
child care: recreation, habit training, discipline, family relationships, hygiene, 
and safety. 

Form study clubs for parents of children similar in age to discuss problems 
of mutual interest. 

Establish a parent’s room at the school where parents can gather for social 


and instructional hours. Maintain a small library of child study materials for 


circulation among parents and for use in connection with child study meetings. 

Reach the fathers as well as the mothers through organizing a live father’s 
club. Invite leaders who will interpret children’s problems to the fathers and 
encourage fathers to cooperate in home training. 

Invite parents to visit the school, to confer with the principal, not solely 
when things go wrong or when there is some complaint, but as a regular phase 
of school-home cooperation. Indicate to parents the ways in which the school 
is developing the child’s character, in developing each child as a competent, 
responsible, cooperative individual. 

Invite the parents to confer with teachers for the advantages to be gained 
from mutual understanding of the child’s problems. Instruct the parents 
through the teachers regarding their obligations as parents of growing children. 

Encourage the teachers to visit the homes of children in their classes, to 
become acquainted with each child’s home situation, his neighborhood and 
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associates, and to discover lacks in home training that could be remedied. This 
may sound like intrusion, but experience proves that most parents welcome 
this kind of friendly cooperation. 

These are only a few suggestions. The alert principal will recognize the 
unique opportunities the school offers in any community for parent education. 
If every parent is reached, if every parent finds in the principal and teachers 
sympathetic friends, the chasm that has existed too often between school and 
home can be bridged, parents will gain fuller insight into their own responsi- 
bilities as educators, and more children will grow up in a wholesome environ- 
ment, to become a credit rather than a liability to the community. 





New Member of Editorial Committee 


le) RESIDENT Sarah L. Young has chosen 

, Dr. Harold V. Baker, principal Daniel Web- 

ster School, New Rochelle, New York to be 

the new member on the Editorial Committee of the 

Department of Elementary School Principals. Dr. 

Baker will lend his assistance to the Committee in 

preparing the 1945 and 1946 Yearbooks, and will 

be chairman of the Committee for the 1947 Year- 
book. 

A native of Iowa, Dr. Baker received his 
Bachelor of Arts degree from Baker University, 
» _ Baldwin City, Kansas, his Master of Arts degree 
= from the University of Colorado, and his Doctor 
ae ~ Of Philosophy degree from Teachers College, Co- 
en ee lumbia University, New York, New York. He has 
also been a graduate student at Stanford University and the Colorado College 
of Education. The subject of his thesis for his doctorate was “Children’s Con- 
tributions in Elementary School General Discussion.” 

Besides being an elementary school principal, Dr. Baker has had experience 
as a high school teacher and principal, superintendent of schools, and college 
professor during summer sessions. It was Dr. Baker who helped to make the 
splendid arrangements for the Department’s Sixth Annual Conference on 
Elementary Education which was held in July 1942 at the University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 

Other members of the Editorial Committee are: Mata V. Bear, St. Louis, 
Missouri, Chairman 1944 Yearbook; Robert W. Eaves, Washington, D. C., 
Chairman 1945 Yearbook; and Frances Belcher, Clearwater, Florida, Chair- 
man of the 1946 Yearbook. The members of the Committee are assisted by Ivan 
Booker, Assistant Director, Research Division of the National Education 
Association. 
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Girl Scouting—A Preventative A gainst 
Future Delinquency 





Mrs. Valentine E. Macy, Jr. 


Member of Executive Committee of the National Board, and Chairman, Community 
Relations Bureau, Girl Scouts, Inc., New York, New York 

The word “delinquency” has become as fashionable and overused as the 
word “complex” was twenty years ago. It has joined the ranks of such con- 
servation pieces as blitz, sulpha drugs and zoot suiters, and is as loosely used. 
Some years back, when an individual did not seem to fit into an accustomed 
category, the tendency was to pass her off with a flip of the hand as a patho- 
logical case, and tackle a case that was more easily handled. 

With all the human problems that are emphasized by war, we find the 
juvenile delinquency problem getting all the attention it deserves, but not 
always all the thought it requires, because it is in danger of becoming a phrase 
and so before I take my turn at trying to solve it, I shall attempt to define it. 
To my mind the factors which contribute to delinquency are insecurity, chang- 
ing values, home life disrupted by war, unsatisfactory home life, lost faith in 
humanity, inadequate religious training, sense of futility, loneliness, lawlessness 
in the world, bad example set by adults, and lack of supervised recreation. 

Probably the most devastating emotion for a child is that of feeling un- 
wanted, not useful, and not belonging to some person or a group. In school a 
child belongs to his or her class, and the school itself. If she respects and loves 
her school, she will work hard to do justice to it, and will be a responsible and 
happy student, gaining a sense of security along with an education. A normal 
child in a reasonably happy home feels she belongs there and will find peace 
and contentment in being a part of that unit. If the home life and the school 
life are right, that takes care of a large part of her day, but the leisure hours 
after school are still to be reckoned with. In so-called normal times, with the 
world technically at peace, a child’s natural desire was to have fun—play 
games with her friends and enjoy the freedom of play and sports. This was 
considered adequate and probably was, but this warring world has brought the 
word “recreation” right up into the professional class and set it up as a problem 
of major importance. We have found in the last few years that even a small 
child, and certainly girls from seven and eight years up to eighteen, have ex- 
pressed an urgent desire to be useful. To meet this need we in the youth- 
serving agencies have met the challenge by pointing our programs of recreation 
into useful channels, allowing the child the privilege of serving her country 
and developing her character and technical skills all at once. A busy child, a 
useful child, being guided and helped in her leisure time, does not become a 
candidate for delinquency. On the other hand, a child that is idle and wander- 
ing feels lost and neglected and bewildered and will drift into trouble as a 
river joins the ocean if allowed to run long enough. 

Now the best time to stop dangerous tendencies in a child is to see that they 
never start, and the intermediate schools have the opportunity of preventing 
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future tragedies by encouraging supervised recreation in after-school hours. 
In 1942 the number of Girl Scouts training in child care, gardening and home 
nursing doubled and first aid tripled in the intermediate groups. This would 
seem to show that their interest was in becoming a part of the home front and 
that their whole idea of recreation changed to meet the conditions caused by 
war. We have combined recreation and education in training these girls for 
present and future emergencies. Becoming a Girl Scout means becoming a 
responsible citizen, no matter how young, and all that is learned in the hours 
devoted to child care, health and safety, arts and crafts, farming or working 
in a salvage drive or War Bond campaign will keep a girl in an atmosphere 
of constructive thinking. 

There are many people involved in the responsibility of making a girl a 
delinquent. The parents must take their share of the blame, the schools realize 
their role for good or bad, the social agencies are fully aware of their right- 
ful role, the churches are trying to intensify their influence on youth, and the 
state of the country at war highlights the picture as a whole. 

We, as individuals, must act according to our best thinking and we in the 
Girl Scouts urge the cooperation of the schools in encouraging membership in 
youth-serving agencies as a positive method of preventing and curing this 
menace to our youth, our homes and our country. 

There are now some 830,000 persons involved in Girl Scouting. There are 
still fourteen million girls not participating in any organized youth group. We 
are continuing to expand to meet the needs of girls during their most im- 
pressionable years. We do not have a second chance with youth! 
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Juvenile Delinquency in Britain During the War'\ 

In Britain, as in other countries, both World Wars have seen a rise in} 
juvenile delinquency. Delinquency figures continued to rise throughout the 
first World War; a decrease came only with the peace. In the present war, 
however, despite far more difficult conditions on the home front a descending 
curve was achieved at the end of 1941; that is, as soon as the special condi- 
tions created by sustained aerial attack in 1940-41 were for the time over, 
Enough of the problem remains to preclude any relaxation of efforts to deal 
with it, though the number of delinquents in proportion to the total number 
of young people under 17 is very small. 


es a 


Causes of Delinquency in Peace-time—Juvenile delinquency figures were} 
rising between 1932 and 1938, but there was reason to think that much of the 
rise was due to changes in police procedure and to the fact that improvements 
in the Juvenile Courts resulted in increased use being made of them. This 
was confirmed by the report of an investigation carried out at the request of 
the Home Office by the London School of Economics. The investigators used 
the records of the first thousand boys brought before the Juvenile Courts in 
London after October 1, 1938, and matched them by a “control” group of the 
same number of children of the same age and from the same school who had 
never come before the courts. 

The report also gave valuable data on the causes of delinquency: 


1. 45.5 percent of the delinquents had parents whose treatment of them 
was either too strict or too lax, as against 16.3 percent of the controls. 

2. 25.5 percent of the delinquents as against 8.6 percent of the control 
were below normal in the school attainments. 

3. A family structure of father and mother living together in the same 
house as the children was found in respect of only 68 percent of the delinquents 


as against 80 percent ofthe controls. 


4. Of these families only 43.1 percent of those with delinquents were giving} 
“a normal home atmosphere” to the child, while 75.1 percent of the controls} 


enjoyed a reasonably happy home life. 
5. Out of 47 homes from the total number investigated, where the heads 
were not the parents of the child, but were living together as husband and 
wife, 43 had cases of delinquency. 
6. Out of 3,923 children investigated, 144 had previous delinquency in the 
home and of these 133 were delinquent cases in the present inquiry. 
7. 31.2 percent of the delinquents were unemployed at the age of 16 as 
against 7 percent of the controls. 
8. With very little exception, existing evidence goes to show that 13 is the 
peak age for delinquent boys in Britain. 
9. 30 percent of all juvenile offenses in London were committed during 
the hours of darkness. 





*From a bulletin published by the British Information Services, July 1943. 
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| War Conditions Aggravate Peace-time Causes of Delinquency—The 
Black-Out—It is obvious that if 30 percent of juvenile offenses are com- 
mitted during darkness in peace-time, the number is likely to increase when 
' black-out conditions are in forcé, as they have been in Britain, roughly from 
an hour before sunset to an hour after sunrise. Dislocation of Home Life— 
Since abnormal home conditions are one root cause of juvenile delinquency, 
it is less surprising that figures should have risen than that the vast majority 
of children and young people should have adapted themselves too well to the 

volcanic disturbances of home life caused by total war. War-Time Restless- 
ness—Many observers speak of the nervous tension set up in adults by fatigue 
and by anxiety about absent relatives, air attacks, rationing, transport, financial 
troubles, and the unpredictable future. This state of mind, often subconscious, 
inevitably disturbs children and young people, while it makes adults less effi- 
cient in controlling them. Disruption of School Life—Most of the schools in 
target areas were temporarily closed at the outbreak of war and the schools 
in reception areas were crowded far beyond their capacity, especially at the 
peak periods of evacuation. 


Preventing Delinquency—A tremendous and successful effort has been 
made by teachers to provide, as part of school work, activities which will make 
children feel that they are contributing to the war effort in ways that are 
recognized and appreciated by adults. The schools are providing much more 
satisfaction for the resourceful child than they ever did before and also a 
much more vital connection with the adult life for which children are being 
prepared. 

The schools have also become social centers. Most schools in industrial 
areas now open about 8 A.M. so that children whose parents have gone to work 
can play or study before school begins. Many schools serve breakfast and tea 
as well as a hot mid-day meal. In December 1942, 346 new play centers with 
places for 20,900 children had been set up to keep the children off the streets 
in the evenings, while 66 more were in preparation. Schoolyards and sections 
of parks are used for organized games especially at week ends. The schools 
have been kept open during vacations by skeleton staffs of teachers who have 
taken their own holidays in rotation. Voluntary helpers have made possible 
much of this activity and the teachers’ efforts have won them a new place in 
the social life of the community. 

The notable improvement in the administration of justice for children and 
young persons that developed in Britain between the wars is reflected in the 
measures being taken during the war and in post-war planning. One out- 
standing change is the swing over from the principle of deterrent punishment 
of offenders to the principle of remedial care. Punishment has not been, nor 
will be, abolished ; but, as in a good home or school, so in almost all Juvenile 
Courts punishment has become constructive. 

It is being recognized that parents’ responsibilities must be more firmly 
insisted upon and that fathers, particularly, should take more part in the train- 
ing of their children. Many Juvenile Courts are now held in the evenings so 
that working fathers may attend. 
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The Guidance Clinic Studies a School Problem 


Augusta F. Bronner 
Consulting Director, Judge Baker Guidance Center, Boston, Massachusetts 


The School Doctor Refers the Boy—In the middle of the school year 
Dr. A. came to the clinic to ask for study of John C., a fifteen-year-old boy in 
the eighth grade of a public school in a suburb of Boston. Dr. A. had examined 
John routinely for some years and had known him well for more than a year 
because the boy had repeatedly made various complaints, though careful 
examinations had never revealed any physical basis for these. Now the boy 
was remaining at home, insisting that he was too ill to stay in school and he 
requested a home-teacher. On one occasion Dr. A. had himself taken the boy 
to school, but within an hour the school nurse had to drive the boy home, 
reporting that he had come to her looking “green and very ill.” Dr. A. felt 
baffled and had reached the conclusion that there must be some “psychological 
trouble.” 


What the School Principal Said—Following the usual routine, the social 
worker visited the school and in this instance conferred with Mr. B., the 
principal. She soon saw that he was very disgusted with the boy and was some- 
what suspicious of the function of a child guidance clinic. He frankly stated 
that according to the doctor the boy was thoroughly well and that there was 
no excuse for his non-attendance and complaints of illness. John was capable 
of doing his work and prior to this year he had presented no problem. He was 
well behaved when in school, but Mr. B. remarked that he “is not a mixer, he 
stands on the side lines.” Consulting some notes, Mr. B. stated that four years 
ago a teacher had reported him as “nervous”, saying he had fears which 
seemed to be unfounded. School testing a couple of years earlier indicated an 
1.Q. of 107. Mr. B. did not offer to have the teachers interviewed and dis- 
missed the worker with the statement that if the boy were well enough to be 
out and around on the streets there was no excuse for school absence and he 
felt that the clinic was likely merely to pamper the boy. He thought that the law 
ought to be invoked to make the boy attend. 


The Parents’ Version—A few days later Mrs. C. came willingly to the 
clinic. Somewhat later the intelligent father was seen and within the next few 
months there were numerous interviews with the parents, singly and together, 
at the clinic, at the C. home and at Mr. C’s small haberdashery shop. Both 
parents were evidently much worried about John and greatly distressed be- 
cause of the threat to take him into court as a chronic truant. They were eager 
for him to obtain an education, yet the father, for his part, felt that John was 
really somehow “sick” and unable to force himself to attend school. He had 
taken the boy on several occasions; once at the school door he had thrown 
himself in the snow and became so rigid that the father was compelled to take 
him home. At other times when school was discussed John’s face showed so 
much anxiety that the father became frightened. 
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The parents told of many other symptoms: before the severe hurricane of 
1938 John had some fear of boys but after that he showed extreme terror of 


| wind, thunder storms, and even of overcast skies. This led him to be absent 


that entire school year. But then he managed to attend school for the next 
two years, receiving rather good marks, though entering into no play activi- 
ties. During the last year he has been very inactive, wanting to stay at home 
without exercise, sitting idle for long periods, rocking back and forth seem- 
ingly lost in day-dreaming. When much younger he was normally social; he 
has become more and more withdrawn and shown fewer and fewer interests. 
He no longer reads anything except comics and some short detective stories. 
Occasionally he goes to the movies alone; he listens to radio stories until late 
at night. His mother has much trouble in getting him up in the morning and 
in controlling his irregular eating habits. He has become increasingly uncom- 
municative, irritable, childishly insistent and obstinate. 

Much of this is in marked contrast to earlier behavior. As an infant John 
cried considerably and has always been regarded as sensitive, but he was 
otherwise quite normal, walking and talking rather early and being regarded 
as a very bright small child, not difficult to control. He had the usual diseases 
of childhood, none severely, though he ran a high temperature whenever ill. 
He showed no particular jealousy at the birth of the only other child, a sister 
now eight. He was eager to begin school, did well in the early grades and was 
particularly commended by his teachers. 

The home life seems to have been wholesome; the parents, though they 
had only moderate education, are thrifty, hold to good ethical standards and 
are devoted to each other and to their children. The home, a simple cottage 
much like that of the neighbors, is clean and adequately furnished. The neigh- 
borhood has plenty of open play space. John has more or less faithfully at- 
tended church and been confirmed. 

The little sister is a friendly, out-going child who does well in school. John 
and she get along pretty well together except that she laughs at his fears and 
he in turn is rough with her when he is in one of his bad humors. 


The Clinic’s Findings—(a) Physical and mental examination: John is 
rather tall for his age and normal in weight. He has a well formed body, his 
features are regular and refined; he is somewhat premature in pubertal de- 
velopment ; his tonsils have been removed, his teeth well cared for ; neurological 
and other findings are negative. His nails are badly bitten. 

(b) The school’s statement in regard to general intelligence was accepted 
and the clinic’s brief testing revealed no special disability and rather good 
capacity for handwork, scores on performance tests being definitely above 
average. 

(c) The Psychiatrist’s talks with the boy—Only slowly was any progress 
made in talking with John. He was friendly enough but frequently he seemed 
blocked and unable to put into words what he thought and felt. Often he would 
shrug his shoulders or interrupt with a vague “I don’t know” or “I can’t re- 
member.’’ Sometimes he seemed fairly alert, but for the most part withdrawn 
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and aloof. While not really incoherent, he was always inexact and often con. 
tradictory. He was consistent only in saying over and over again that he coul 


not go to school, that he became sick there; he could not understand thf 
problems or the grammar that was being taught and he could not keep hisf 


mind on his school work. 

Gradually it became clear that John, for the most part, was lost in fantasy, 
the exact content of which was none too sharply defined. Some of it centered 
about sex ideas, jumbled, distorted and peculiar. These had been derived from 
talk he had overheard in the fields near his house, for he had received no sex 
instruction nor endeavored to obtain it through reading. Other fantasies con. 
cerned themselves with the great things he was going to do later on in life 
With regard to this he showed no insight into the gap between these avowed 
aspirations and his present behavior. 

John was always vague about any basis for his specific fears, his anxieties, 
his withdrawal from companions or his attitude toward school. No one ha( 
teased him severely. His teachers were not unfair or unkind to him. He hai 
earlier had fewer than the usual number of fights with boys. He once had been 
threatened by them and once as a prank was left in a dark cellar but he hin- 
self did not think that he had been very badly frightened by either of thes 
episodes. No delusions of hallucinations were discovered. 


Discussion of the Case—To the psychiatrist it was soon clear that he was 
dealing with an adolescent who was showing early symptoms of mental ané 
emotional disturbance. Involved was a genuine school phobia—an anxiety 
that was genuine and uncontrollable but that was only part of the whole pic. 
ture. The withdrawal from companions, the loss of physical and mental ac 
tivity, the absorption in fantasy, the personality changes—all these indicate 
a break from reality that the expert diagnoses as symptomatic of possible early 
mental disease, namely, schizophrenia. 

School people, principals and teachers, all too often are unaware of the 
significance of behavior such as John displayed. One can readily see why such 
a boy tries the teacher’s patience and why the principal may be as annoyed a 
Mr. B. was. Many of these symptoms are not even known to them and the 
school conduct seems without basis or reason. 

True, neither teacher nor principal should ever make the diagnosis in such 
cases, but they should be intelligent observers, noting personality changes in 
their pupils, especially withdrawal from reality, however this is indicated 
Then, in consultation with parents, such cases should be referred for exper 
study, diagnosis, and treatment. If they go on into full-blown mental disorder 
they become a costly burden to the community and state. Once hospitalized, the 
average stay of schizophrenic patients is fourteen years. 

John is still in treatment at the clinic and his parents are cooperating. He 
has been transferred to a Trade School where the effort is being made to 
increase his self-confidence and utilize his special abilities. In thus meeting 
reality his abnormal day-dreaming may be reduced. While the prognosis i 
uncertain, at least every effort is being made toward reestablishing mentd 
health. 
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Evaluation of the Child Care Program 


Carl H. Kumpf 


Director, Child Care Centers, and Principal, General Otis School No. 30, 
Rochester, New York 


For the past few years we have become increasingly aware of growing 
delinquency among our youth. But just like the weather everyone talked about 
it and nobody did anything about it. With the advent of the Community 
Facilities or Lanham Act we have the first major attempt to meet the threat 
of growing neglect facing today’s children. How well is this program meeting 
its goals? What modifications are needed to increase the effectiveness of this 
directed effort at child service? 


Evaluation of Need—There are still those who question the need for 
child care centers. Many feel that working mothers would be far better off in 
the home caring for their children. Let us examine a cross section of the 
mothers using child care facilities to see what takes them into industry. 

Many mothers have gone into war work for patriotic reasons. Appeals for 
women workers have given them a stronger feeling of doing something posi- 
tive about the war than does staying at home doing housework. 

Some mothers go into war plants, for they feel too much alone while in 
the home. This feeling of loneliness is produced and aggravated by fears 
brought on through the uncertainties produced by armed conflict. Such indi- 
viduals seem to need close contact with other adults for reassurance. 

A few mothers are impelled to seek employment for reasons of personal 
gain. However, there are many more who are forced into employment to ease 
the pressure of economic necessity. All fathers do not enjoy the advantages 
of war time wages to meet war time prices. Such families are often left, there- 
fore, with no alternative but a working mother. 

Other working mothers include those who have gone into the husband’s 
business because of his inability to obtain workers or, at least, anything be- 
yond a sub-standard quality of applicant. A high percentage of child care 
children come from broken homes. And who would question the need of the 
wife of a service man to enter some form of gainful employment, especially if 
there are two or three children to support. 

Parents find it increasingly difficult, if not impossible, to hire someone to 
care for their children. One father mentioned upon enrolling his children in 
the child care center that in the previous two months he had had five different 
housekeepers. The discerning parent prefers a competently staffed child care 
center, where the children may associate with other children of similar ages, 
to a housekeeper of questionable ability. 


Evaluation of Effect in Community—Strong emphasis has in recent 
years been put upon extending the school’s service in the community. Educa- 
tional literature describes the community school which is intended to serve 
not only the curricular needs of the young but the educational and recreational 
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needs of all ages. The child care program adds meaning to this concept of the 
school’s function. 

It is well and good to insist that the yesponsibility for the child rests with 
the home when conditions are normal. During the war emergency the home, 
along with all other institutions, is subjected to unusual stresses and strains. 
For this reason normal ways of thinking and standard procedures must and 
are being set aside or modified. Educators, along with everyone else, are 
rolling up their sleeves and are assuming more responsibilities than ever before, 
One of these extras inevitably is child care for who is more interested in the 
welfare of the child than those responsible for education and where other than 


in the schools, can environmental conditions be found better adapted to the 


needs to be met ? 


It should be noted that educating parents as to the need for competent super- f 


vision, especially for a teen age child is neither rapid nor easy. Unfortunately, 
too many parents do not recognize the danger signs of potential delinquency 
in their children. Any arrangement seems satisfactory unless children are 
definitely in trouble. 


Child care centers frequently succeed better in small communities where f 


everyone knows everything going on in the town. A mother here would hesi- 
tate to allow her children to roam the streets when everyone knows that for 
a small sum of money these children could be competently cared for. In the 
larger cities it is surprising how many mothers needing such service remain 
unaware of child care facilities despite broad advertising programs to this end. 

It seems inevitable that because of the many services the schools are now 
performing, child care being only one of them, there must be some reevalua- 
tion of the school’s function in the community. A more intimate sharing of 
goals and procedures is developing between the home and the school. It is 


conceivable that after present emergencies have passed schools will continuef 


to provide greater services in the community and parents will function more 
positively in the cooperative development of the child. 


Evaluation of the Principal’s Part—Growing out of present day needs is 
the elementary school principal who is no longer handling pupils but who is 
more and more concerned with children. While geography, spelling, arithmetic, 
etc., are still considered important, more and more of the principal’s attention 
is being devoted to the child’s total welfare. Even though the typical ele- 
mentary school principal has been concerned in the past with school-com- 
munity relationships, he has adopted even more of a social service attitude 
toward the children in his school. 

In general the elementary school principal is genuinely concerned for the 
boys and girls in his building. He has seen the combined effect on the children 
of increasing neglect and heightened nervous tension produced by the war. 
The child care program is welcomed by him because it offers at least a partial 
solution to his difficulties. 

Despite such added requirements as war stamp drives, scrap collections, 
rationing, and all the rest, principals are interested and even eager to know 
more about nursery education and all day care of school children. They accept 
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with cheerfulness the new demands for supervision, the new schedule needs, 
and the many other new duties involved in fitting child care centers into their 
schools. They attack these problems with a recognizable zest, for they realize 
that the time is well spent. Here, at last, is a solution to the growing un- 
certainties produced by latch-key children and potential delinquents. 

His interest in child care is moving the principal ever closer to a better 
understanding of the individual child, his problems, and his responses. Each 
of the three principals who were coaxed into serving as child care teachers by 
the director of that program, avers now that she would not have traded her 
summer's experience for the best vacation possible. All three are aware of 
the value of this service, not only to the children, but to themselves as well. 
They realized the goal of most principals who are not too far removed from 
the classroom; to again enjoy the more intimate, first-hand contacts with 
children. These principals still take an active interest in the child care center 
in their building even though it is only of a supervisory nature since the be- 
ginning of the fall term of school. 


Evaluation of Teacher Response—No classroom teacher who has experi- 
enced child care service will be the same, upon returning to her regular class- 
room, as she was before such contact. To expedite the child care program at 
the school age level, which began immediately after the close of school in June, 
many regular day school teachers, who had volunteered, were used. Though 
final confirmation of our budget came at the last possible moment these teach- 
ers held themselves in readiness rather than to take one of the many possible 
war jobs because they felt that here was a definite war service for which 
they were specifically trained and in which they could, therefore, make their 
most significant contribution. 

The good teacher is ideally suited to this kind of service. Beyond the 
parent no one is more genuinely interested in children than the teacher who 
is devoting her entire life to the furtherance of the child's lot. True the teacher 
does not have as strong emotional ties with the child as does the parent, but 
this fact makes it possible for the teacher to handle the child more objectively. 
The teacher is often more conscious of children’s goals and aspirations and 
usually has more training to help the child achieve these goals. 

The child care program presents sufficient latitude to exercise the abilities 
and ingenuity of all connected with the program. No group of social workers, 
no group of practicing psychologists ever were met with a greater variety of 
problems than those being faced by the teachers in the child care centers. 
The conviction has been brought home to many, and has been reinforced in 
many more, that children present something more than a class to which read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic are to be taught. 

Careful attention is given to habit formation, as well as appropriate knowl- 
edges and skills and even the ideals being formed by these children. Though 
any or all of these are the usual concern of the day school teacher, the urgent 
circumstances under which child care children come to them make these 
teachers feel especially desirous of serving to their utmost. 

Already there is growing up in most centers a tendency for the child care 
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teacher to confer with the classroom teacher, or vice-versa, concerning chil- 
dren in the child care program. In this way these teachers assist one another 
in doing a better job with the individual child. Together the teachers see the 
child over a great share of the day hence can jointly plan those activities, rest 
periods, etc., that will accrue to the best interests of the child. 


Evaluation of the Program—Beginning the child care program at the | 
close of school there was some question in the minds of many children whether 


they wanted to go back into school for the vacation months. For this reason 
we advertised that ours was a recreation program. Subsequent experimenta- 
tion with program indicates it must be something more than pure entertain- 
ment. The desired program can best be described as typifying the best kind of 
school experience. In addition the program should contain the best elements 
of a good camping experience involving not only desirable activities but good 
food and adequate rest as well. 

Opportunity is provided the children to engage in active pursuits ac- 


cording to ability and yet allow sufficient rest and nap periods. They are | 


encouraged in many lines of endeavor yet are not allowed to flit meaninglessly 
from one flash interest to another. The program is planned to insure progress 
toward desired goals yet free time is included to avoid the possibility of 
regimentation. Every effort is made to reach and stimulate the heights of each 
child’s interest yet not neglect the more routine matters such as housekeeping, 
cleanliness, etc. 

The program that has a reasonable amount of scheduled activities does 
most to stabilize the child. He needs to have a sufficient number of activities 
which he can anticipate. These help him to keep his feet on the ground. At the 
same time occasional high spots or treats are planned to prevent anything 
approaching monotony. . 


Evaluation of Children’s Attitudes—How has all of this influenced the 
child? Is the child care program a worthy temporary substitute for the home? 
What effect will this program have upon the child’s attitude toward the school 
in the future ? 

In general children are very happy in the child care center. This is espe- 
cially true of those children who had to shift for themselves for a time before 
being enrolled at the center. Children dislike inactivity and do not have suffi- 
cient background to improvise their own activities over any long period of 
time. Children who seem to prefer no supervision of any kind should be care- 
fully watched for possible delinquency. 

The efforts of child care teachers to make of this a happy experience 
coupled with children’s activities which call for a wide variety of interests are 
combining to cause the children in the centers to look upon teachers and 
schools in a new light. Vestiges of attitude which regarded the teacher as a 
taskmaster are disappearing and are being replaced with the definite feeling 
that teachers are human beings, they are good sports, they are personally in- 
terested in boys and girls, and like to see children have a good time. 

With the proper combination of activity and rest, inspiration and routine, 
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individual and social opportunities, and, self choice and prescribed activities, 
children are normal individuals when called for by the parent. Reunion at the 
end of the child care day is a happy experience for both parents and children. 

Youngsters speak enthusiastically of their activities during the day. Re- 
lieved of concern over the child’s whereabouts while at work, parents are 
under less strain. There is scarcely a parent who has not voluntarily expressed 
appreciation of the program in one form or another. Mothers and fathers 
readily see the improvement in attitude in their children once the child care 
program is used. 


Conclusions—(1) Despite our individual preference in the matter, work- 
ing mothers are a reality and children of these mothers present increasing 
problems unless adequately cared for ; (2) Child care centers may not be the 
best answer to the care of children of working mothers but they are a good 
answer, perhaps the best available at this time; (3) Parents are grateful for 
the program both because of its convenience to them and because of its service 
to their children; (4) Children adapt readily to the child care program and 
seem to be happy and contented while participating in it; (5) Though still a 
pioneering effort suitable progress has already been made in providing de- 
sirable program; (6) Principals and teachers are greatly interested in the 
program for they see in it the solution to many of their schoolroom problems ; 
and (7) If we believe that our nation will be as strong tomorrow as are its 
children today, the child care program is of paramount significance to the 
future of our country. 





fmong New K ooks 


Frank Cody: A Realist in Education by the Detroit Public School Staff, 
published by the Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New 
York. Because of the completion of the hundredth year of free public educa- 
tion in Detroit coincided so neatly with the completion of Superintendent 
Cody’s fiftieth year as an administrator in the Detroit area, a biography of him 
has been written by his staff members. This is the story of an educator, his 
milieu, and his product, written in his time and of his times. 


The Elementary School Faces the Problems of Migration, 1943 Yearbook 
of the California Elementary School Principals Association, Roy E. Learned, 
Sacramento, Chairman, 1943 Yearbook Committee. The articles in this year- 
book describe some of the most successful practices now employed by Cali- 
fornia Elementary Schools to give migrant children an educational opportunity 
comparable to those of stable residence. The Committee trusts that the year- 
book may be used as a practical handbook by principals and district superin- 
tendents confronted with the problems of migration. Sarah L. Young, Presi- 
dent of the National Department, and Principal of Parker School, Oakland 3, 
California, is the yearbook distributor. 
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The Tragedy of Juvenile Delinquency— 
Shall We Punish or Prevent?* 


Ella Victoria Dobbs 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 

During World War I when the need for women workers in munition 
plants increased the need for care of their children, the Minister of Education 
in England appointed a trained psychologist and teacher to have charge of day 
nurseries. As soon as she grasped the possibilities of her job, she suggested 
modification of the methods in use. Here were little children, in their early 
formative period, all day in the care of the state. Why not provide teachers 
instead of caretakers? Why not begin early to guide the formation of their 
habits as is done in good homes by wise parents ? 

The Minister of Education was willing to try the plan. It worked. In due 
time day nurseries became Nursery Schools under the tuition of trained teach- 
ers who give expeyt attention to habits which make character in later years 
and England added a significant essential to her educational system. 

We would emphasize the point that the success of the Nursery School 
depends upon the training of the teacher. Someone expressed regret that 
babies do not come into the world labeled with “Directions for Use.” Un- 
fortunately, just being a human mother does not guarantee wisdom in the 
care of children. 

Modern small families increase the need for companionship with other 
children in order to learn unselfish cooperation through “taking turns” and 
other incidentals of happy play. 

Not all the increase in delinquency can be charged against parental neglect, 
or poor school facilities, or even war, though all contribute. The modern 
inventions of our mechanized world have created conditions which call for new 
treatment. Those of us who are old enough to have shared in the chores which 
were essential to family comfort, know that they were excellent discipline in 
our formative years. Because of them we grew up in an atmosphere of re- 
sponsibility and accepted our share, even if at times, grudgingly. There was a 
push of necessity that prodded us and tended to stimulate pride in a duty well 
done. 

For the majority of children today, there is no push of necessity. There 
are no chips to be gathered or wood boxes to be filled. We turn a lever and 
the gas stove lights itself. We turn a faucet and water comes, hot or cold as 
preferred. The old activities are gone. Life has become passive in both work 
and entertainment. We sit and look at the movie. We sit and listen to the 
radio. Growing youth demands activity. If we do not provide interesting occu- 
pations they will seek them and “Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands 
to do.” 

The war has discovered for us the value of vocational training. Education 





*Taken from School and Community, October 1943. 
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is more than just knowing. It is knowing for the sake of doing. Commentators 
on war production glorify the “know how” of American industry. It is not 
enough to study about industry. Nothing takes the place or yields the disci- 
pline of personal, practical experience. There is no prouder moment than when 
one says, “I made it all by myself.” 

Since modern inventions have in so large a measure removed the “push of 
necessity” which came through essential chores, we must find an equally 
forceful incentive to attract present day youth. Perhaps this can come through 
the “pull of interest” in activities which appeal because they serve a real pur- 
pose in everyday life. It can come through activities which appeal to the 
creative impulse. It can come through a sense of personal responsibility in 
contributions to essential community welfare. Nothing is worse than—‘It 
makes no difference what I do—Nobody cares.” 

Where shall we begin to balance accounts with our crime costs? Great 
possibilities lie in the field of dramatics to meet the yearning for thrills stimu- 
lated by movies and Hollywood glamour. Music also has opportunities yet 
scarcely touched. 4-H Clubs, Scouts, Camp Fire, and similar groups are mak- 
ing grand contributions in limited areas. Why not carry them further ? 

The art crafts offer an unlimited field of such infinite variety of appeal that 
rarely does a child fail to become interested when given proper guidance. Why 
not a child accounting system that keeps track of every child and discovers his 
first steps off the upward road. There is no lack of ways to meet this situa- 
tion but there is a lazy disregard for its importance. The rural child frequently 
receives the least schooling under the least experienced teachers, but having the 
practical experience of responsibility for farm labor is not so easy a prey to 
the lures of criminal thrills. We need school and home practices which FORM 
children’s habits of right behavior. Then re-form schools will be unnecessary. 

A government of the people, by the people, and for the people can rise no 
higher than the mental and moral level of its citizens. If its leadership falls into 
the hands of the unscrupulous it will soon become an oligarchy. What the 
home cannot do in the education of its future citizens the school must do. No 
other course is safe. 

A recent issue of the Missouri Church News carries a cover design show- 
ing a picture of two jolly mischief-loving boys who seem to be expressing 
their sentiments in childishly printed words as follows: 


Folks say we do a lot of things Boys are a awful problem 
We hadn't ought to had All grown up people say 

We never mean a bit of harm But honest all we want 
Nor do them to be bad Is just a chance to play 

But when a chance just comes along And all us boys from country towns 
With fun a peekin’ thru And from the cities too 

We take it mostly just because Will quit what you call mischief 
We've nothing else to do If you showed us what to do. 


—Character and Citizenship Magazine 
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Juvenile Delinquency 


A report based on findings of the Committee for the Study of Delinquency, Associa- 
tion of California Public School Superintendents—1942-43—Ira C. Landis, City 
Superintendent, Riverside, California, Chairman 

Juvenile delinquency in the state of California has increased to such an 
extent since the entrance of the United States into the war that it now con- 
stitutes a major domestic problem. 

There is evidence to substantiate the belief that the causes of delinquency 
are much the same in all heavily populated areas wherein housing congestion 
and the disruption of normal family life have followed vast development of 
industry and the influx of military personnel. Delinquency in many cities and 
communities has increased to an alarming extent, several hundred percent in 
some instances, and it is not difficult to assign causes. 

To determine the extent of delinquency and to study the most adequate 
means of control, a questionnaire, prepared through the Committee for the 
Study of Delinquency, Association of California Public School Superintend- 
ents, has been answered by school administrators throughout the state. The 
replies indicate that the problems of one city are very much the same as those 
of another. 

An agreement as to cause may be looked upon as a step in the right direc- 
tion since, in order to bring about a cure for any ill, whether it be of the body, 
of the mind, or of the social order, it is first necessary to determine the nature 
of the illness through proper diagnosis. 

Before considering corrective measures, let us examine briefly what are 
agreed upon as contributing factors which tend to bring about rampant 
truancy, gang activities, malicious mischief, and moral offenses. Based on the 
findings of Los Angeles, San Francisco, and other cities of the state, these 
factors may be summarized as follows: (1) Lack of parental control and 
supervision resulting from disruption of homes; (2) The capacity of juveniles 
to earn enough money to bring about indiscriminate spending; (3) Difficulty 
in maintaining adequate personnel in schools and other public agencies because 
of war conditions; (4) Overcrowding of available facilities because of popula- 
tion increases; (5) Girl problems resulting partly from the lure of uniforms; 
and (6) Nervous strain intensified by war psychology. 

It would seem unnecessary to elaborate upon these causes since school sys- 
tems, juvenile bureaus, and other welfare organizations have already made 
extensive studies of them and since the nature of each is obvious. Rather, it 
would be well to look into corrective steps that have been suggested and that 
are now being put into effect in many communities to determine whether 
these steps will prove sufficiently effective. Juvenile delinquency is, for the 
most part, an outside-of-school evil. Nevertheless, the public looks to its 
schools for constructive suggestions and leadership when youth problems 
arise, regardless of the undercurrent of grumbling and mumbling when reme- 
dies prove costly. It would be well, therefore, for each superintendent to 
examine the progress made in his district, after a careful study of needs. 
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If lack of parental control and supervision in the homes is a major con- 
tributing factor to the increase of delinquency, then we must confess that 
little progress has been made in checking this cause. The increased use of 
play-grounds and the development of added recreational facilities has been 
suggested as a partial remedy. Its great drawback lies in the cost of establish- 
ing new centers and in the difficulty of securing competent direction. A pro- 
gram of public education on a nationwide scale, without undue emphasis on 
the spread of delinquency may be necessary to bring about the desired result. 

Attempts to check unjudicious spending by juveniles have been expressed 
by emphasizing the purchase of war stamps and bonds. Some communities 
have achieved commendable results; others have given too little attention to 
the significance of saving. It is altogether possible that our schools are lax in 
teaching the lessons of saving and that teachers should devote serious and 
consistent attention to the encouraging of students along these lines. 

There is no substitute for teaching personnel or for competent, skillful 
leadership. If our public agencies are being drained to a dangerous extent of 
forceful and inspirational leaders, then a determined stand must be taken to 
prevent further depletion and to rebuild. A passive and lackadaisical attitude 
of wishful thinking about wartime conditions may well contribute to de- 
linquency. 

If schools and recreational centers are already crowded because of popula- 
tion increases, the community faces a distressing problem for which no imme- 
diate solution is apparent. The best remedy may lie in careful organization of 
work opportunities for boys and girls, so that they may feel useful and so that 
they may make an actual contribution to the war effort. 

To check indiscretions of young girls who have been attracted by uniforms 
and by swarms of soldiers on the streets, several approaches have been made. 
Among these are the curfew law, organized social activities for young people, 
and increased emphasis on social counseling. 

Lowering of morale because of nervous tension resulting from war psy- 
chology is unquestionably a major contributing factor in delinquency problems. 
Surprisingly enough, however, it has had little influence on youths whose in- 
duction into the armed forces is imminent. It may well be that so-called war 
psychology as it affects those in their early teens, too often evokes sympathy 
rather than corrective disciplinary measures. There must be no acceptable 
general excuse for laxity. Children must not be humored by parents or by 
public agencies unless their difficulties may be diagnosed as a recognizable 
illness of the body or of the mind. 

Suggestions that have been made in preceding paragraphs reveal the 
thinking of California’s school administrators and community welfare work- 
ers, but they do not reflect the noticeable tendency toward bewilderment and 
in some instances of discouragement. 

There is nothing new about the increase of juvenile delinquency in times 
of war. The problem has been solved before and it will be solved again. The 
example of Great Britain is most encouraging. After a serious peak, de- 
linquency has decreased steadily there with the acceptance by youth of desig- 
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nated war responsibilities, an objective toward which our communities and 
our schools might well aim both in teaching and in action. 

Controversial issues that have evoked more wrangling than constructive 
action must be tabled for the duration of the present epidemic of juvenile de- 
linquency. Whether delinquency is the fault of the home or the fault of the 
school; whether it results in part from lax disciplinary measures, from war 
psychology, from crowded conditions, or from floods of strangers on the 
streets, it still must be checked. 

When all is said and done, delinquency is largely due to the neglect of the 
children who are the victims of the confusion into which every community has 
been thrown. We cannot solve this problem simply by becoming alarmed. It 
can be successfully combatted only through the combined efforts of all inter- 
ested organizations and individuals concerned with the welfare of youth. It 
can be successfully accomplished by careful appraisal of local needs and care- 
fully planned and executed programs. 

The combined efforts of every agency interested in youth are necessary 
to solve the problem. Delinquency may be an out-of-school evil, but its in- 
fluence extends to the school. Whether justly or unjustly, the public schools 
are judged by the type of citizenship displayed by their pupils and by their 
graduates. School administrators, then, must assume one more burden in 
addition to the many they now bear in trying to maintain an adequate edu- 
cational program in the face of many difficulties—the task of providing leader- 
ship among the agencies striving to halt the spread of juvenile delinquency. 








Our Members in the Sowice 


In several issues of The National Elementary Principal space was given to 
members of the Department who have entered the armed services. Since 
previous lists were printed, we have learned that the following persons have 
left their school work to join the ranks of Uncle Sam: 


Thomas R. Weitzel Benjamin H. Byers 
Flagstaff, Arizona Elizabeth, Pennsylvania 
\. M. Gustafson Calder B. Geedy 

Tucson, Arizona Lewistown, Pa. 

Harold T. Downs Charles Pierce 

Webster Groves, Missouri Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Raymond Warwick John S. Hartman 
Neptune, New Jersey Royersford, Pennsylvania 
William S. Wagner A. D. Neale 

New York, New York Falls Church, Virginia 
T. R. Townley J. Murray Lee 
Schuylerville, New Yerk Pullman, Washington 
Albert G. Butz R. Neil Chenoweth 
Lockland, Ohio Charleston, West Virginia 
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A Modern Approach to the Problem 
of Delinquency 
Edward Morley 


Judge, District Court of Eastern Essex, Gloucester, Massachusetts 


There will probably come a day—And happily—when few or no children 
of elementary school age wil! be brought before the juvenile courts as de- 
linquents. Changing opinions have already paved the way for the introduction 
of methods of helping these unfortunate boys and girls without court pro- 
cedure. Developments in social work, medicine, and psychiatry have neces- 
sarily altered the views of those who wish to handle these problems in an 
intelligent manner. 

The appearance of young children in a juvenile court has the traces of an 
earlier and more barbaric stage in the development of criminal law. The more 
of these cases which come before the court, the more one is impressed with 
the idea that they should not be there. Just the fact that a young child is brought 
into a “court” is enough to condemn this particular practice, even though it be 
labeled a “juvenile court’’ and has a modified criminal procedure. 

Delinquency among children in the elementary grades is not a criminal mat- 
ter. It is a social, economic, biological, physiological, and psvchiatric problem. 
It should not be approached with the idea in mind that a child exercises a free 
will and makes deliberate decisions between right and wrong. This, however, 
is the manner in which the public still looks at it. And necessary changes can 
be made in existing statutes only when public opinion sanctions them. 

We never have a child from a “good home” in the juvenile sessions of the 
court. In every case there is an unhealthy background of some description. 
Actual experience in court makes one expect to find in each instance a poor 
mental or moral background or a broken home or drunken parents or a bad 
environment—and very often a combination of these. Juvenile delinquents are 
the products of many forces and circumstances. They are not developed over 





night. There is always a history of crime and delinquency going back to elemen- 
tary school and pre-school years. If anything really worth while is to be done 
to reduce crime, it must then be done not later than when children are in the 
elementary grades. After that it is apt to be a reformative rather than a pre- 
ventative problem. 

Unfortunately, in the court, our contact with a juvenile begins after he has 
been apprehended for the commission of some crime. This may be long after 
he has started on a criminal career and it may then be difficult to do anything 
that will help him. 

The practical problem is this: to reach the potential delinquent in the 
elementary school before he gets into trouble—to determine his physical and 
his mental condition—his home life—his associates—and all of the other 
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things which affect him. This, of course, is not a problem for a court—even 
for a juvenile court. It is a problem for parents, teachers, doctors, psychiatrists, 
clergymen, and social workers. The law should step in only when force is needed 
in unusual cases. 

The child who iS in difficulties because of his behavior should be treated in 
the same manner as a sick child. The idea that he should be “punished” for his 
act must be abandoned. The problem is: what can be done to help him and 
what must be done to protect society ? 

Our great need is the establishment of administrative agencies—call them 
“bureaus,” “clinics,” or what you will—which will replace the juvenile courts. 
These would consist of physicians, psychiatrists, clergymen, social workers, 
and others properly trained who could make an intelligent study of a delinquent 
or pre-delinquent child and provide for his care and treatment. The school, the 
visiting teacher, the church, and the home could all assist in the work. The han- 
dling of juvenile problems would be much better done by those trained in the 
medical and social fields than by those learned in the law. With continued 
advances in medicine and psychiatry, the need for such drastic changes will be- 
come more and more apparent. % 

I have seen children before the court whose delinquency resulted solely from 
physical causes. A boy was in court recently who had been a good student 
up until this year. He suddenly developed a dislike for school and was brought 
in for truancy. Subsequently, a physical examination revealed that he was 
suffering from a tumor on the spine and his complete change of character 
undoubtedly resulted from this condition. 

On the street today I saw a boy who is in one of the elementary grades. 
He has been kept back twice. His father and mother are both addicted to the 
use of alcohol. He has never been properly clothed, properly fed, or properly 
cared for. But he has never yet come in contact with the police and so nothing 
has ever been done for him or about him. His heredity is not too good and 
many of the forces which are apt to result in delinquency are present. If he 
eventually gets into trouble, his character may then be so developed that it 
will be impossible to correct him. 

The intelligent handling of the problem of juvenile delinquency is, then, 
something which demands much more than the operation of our law courts. 
The damage has been pretty well done when a boy or girl gets into court and 
few individauls are reformed in reform schools. 

Most delinquent children are neglected children. They are in court be- 
cause of the failure of their parents to give them the care and supervision 
which they need. The greatest weapon against delinquency is a good home. 
If each child could be assured of that we would have few of them in the courts. 
But because so many homes are inadequate we must substitute some other form 
of care, training, and discipline. 

Any progress in the reduction of delinquency and crime must necessarily 
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be slow because the causes of it are so complex and so difficult to eradicate. 
To relieve all poverty, to remove all slum conditions, to diagnose and treat all 
mental and physical ailments—these are things for which we can hardly hope 
and yet until then we shall have disobedience to law. 

We are too often concerned, and perhaps unfortunately, only with those 
who break our laws. There are many boys and girls who never adjust them- 
selves in society. They have unhappy and unsuccessful careers. They need care, 
study and guidance just as much as the delinquents. But as they do nothing 
which conflicts with the rights of others society overlooks and neglects them. 

In the distant future, it is to be hoped that all children—whether they be 
delinquent or in any way deficient—will be carefully studied and helped. It 
should be our purpose not only to abolish delinquency, but to help all juveniles 
to lead happier and more useful lives. This is the whole problem—juvenile 
delinquency is but a part of it. 








In Memoriam 


HE National Department pays tribute to those fellow workers who, dur- 


J) ing 1943, have left its midst : 


J. Ella Baker 

Des Moines, lowa 
Ella Benscheidt 
Hutchinson, Kansas 


Charlotte Campbell 
Ferndale, Michigan 


Elizabeth Edwards 
Hackensack, New Jersey 


Anna J. Fastenau 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 
Robert R. Forner 
Detroit, Michigan 

Mary E. Foster 

Ft. Dodge, Iowa 

J. F. Kelly 

Dallas, Texas 

Mary E. Latchford 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Anna R. Lawrence 
Bay City, Michigan 


Evie Limmer 

New Orleans, Louisiana 
Mrs, Estella M. Mitchell 
Detroit, Michigan 

W. B. Newby 

Temple, Texas 


F, M. Oilar 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Fred N. Poulson 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
James A. Robeson 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Ross Stephens 
Pasadena, California 


I, Daniel Stewart 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Josephine Turnbull 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Sallie Waldran 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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This is No Time for a Charivari! 


Eva G. Pinkston 


If the elementary school principals have not prayed as earnestly as they 
should have for guidance, they need to do so now, for we are about to enter 
the door which is labeled Peace, and the children who are now sitting in the 
classrooms of our elementary schools under the guidance of the elementary 
school teachers and principals of the nation will be those who are responsible 
for the future of this nation and the world. This war has and is enlarging the 
vision and conception of the work which we of the elementary schools have 
always done. Formerly we taught school. Now with mothers and fathers both 
working in our defense plants or at other jobs comparable to working at war 
work (so that men may be released for active services) we find that a before 
and after school service is needed. Children must not be left alone. They must 
have guidance at both work and play. 

Another problem or situation which the elementary schools have and are 
facing is that of the migratory child. Again the war has upset our population. 
Families have been and are being moved from place to place and the child who 
is in one school today or this week, may be in another tomorrow or next month. 
This situation is not affecting the children of junior and high school age nearly 
so much as it is the children of the elementary school. Therefore, we must 
watch our curriculums and teach more concentratedly if such is possible. We 
must “pluck our flowers while we may” and teach not only readin’, writin’, 
and ’rithmetic, but build character, love of God and country. 

The Rationing programs which have been done in our schools have been a 
most excellent opportunity for the principals and teachers of the community 
to meet and know its citizens. Many of these citizens have no connection with 
the school except to pay taxes. Therefore, many principals and teachers have 
converted these non-school-connected citizens about the splendid work which 
is being done. 

Because of all these problems facing us, and we shall continue to have them 
in one form or another, the officers of the National Department of Elementary 
School Principals are striving to see that Headquarters and the Editorial 
Committee publish yearbooks and bulletins which are apropos of the times. 
The February issue of The National Elementary Principal is being built around 
the subject of Health. If you have a fine health program going on (or even 
started) we shall appreciate getting a story about it from you, so that we may 
pass it on and help others who are working on this important subject. The year- 
book which is being sent to members for this year (1943-44), “Elementary 
Schools—The Frontline of Democracy” is having and will continue to have 
great weight in directing the future thinking. The 1944 yearbook will be on 
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the subject of “Creative Teaching and Learning in the Elementary School,” 
while plans are in the making for the 1945 yearbook to center around the 
theme, “The Elementary School and Its Community Life.” 

Elementary principals of the nation recognize and accept the responsi- 
bility for building through the children a better world, and the National De- 
partment is a medium through which suggestions can be made. Our parent 
organization, the National Education Association, needs now the cooperation 
and help of every educator in the nation because of the supreme effort it is mak- 
ing to get the Education Bill (S 637) out of the Committee on Education, 
where it was sent by the Senate after the debate on the floor. For the N. E. A. 
and its Departments to have any weight in their voice, they must have the 





strength of numbers behind them. 





Among Oursel: ves 


*The president of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Mrs. Edith B. 
Joynes, is an elementary principal— 
Gatewood School, Norfolk, Virginia. 


*Earl R. Laing, district principal, 
Detroit Elementary Schools, has been 
president of the Michigan Education 
Association for this past year. 


*Laura E. Kellar, principal, At- 
water School, Shorewood, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin was honored recently by 
the Parent-Teacher Association in 
celebration of her twentieth year as 
principal of the school. Miss Kellar 
is Second Vice President of the De- 
partment, and a member of the 1944 
Yearbook Commission of the A. A. 
S. A. 


*Harold V. Baker, principal, Daniel 
Webster School, New Rochelle, New 
York, has been chosen as the new 
Editorial Committee member of the 


Department of Elementary School 
Principals. 
*Paul Wamsley, principal, School 


51, Buffalo, New York, received the 
$1000 Rosenthiel Award, given by 
the American Legion for the most out- 
standing work in Americanism and 
Community Service. 


*Mrs. A. Virginia Adams, prin- 
cipal, Cunningham School, Vineland, 
New Jersey, is the new treasurer of 
the New Jersey Education Associa- 
tion for 1943-44 and 1944-45. 


*Avis Roberson, principal, Fort 
Worth, Texas, is the newly appointed 
N. E. A. Director for Texas. 


*The Indiana Department of Ele- 
mentary Principals, at its meeting in 
October, included in its Constitution 
a clause which makes membership in 
the National Department mandatory 
before being elected to an office in the 
State Department. 


*Mrs. Margaret Gillespie Phillips, 
principal, Peyton Elementary School, 
Huntington, West Virginia, is the new 
President of the West Virginia Edu- 
cation Association. 
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Strengthening of Resources Needed by 
All Children* 


Katharine F. Lenroot 
Chief, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


What are the resources that a community should be expected to provide 
for all children? What is needed to make these resources effective? Answers 
to these questions call for discussion of the school, the church, and recreational 
and group-work activities, and of the role of the community in helping parents 
to fulfill their responsibilities. 


Home Life—Parents are the most vital influence in the lives of their 
children. Since the task of mothers and fathers is more difficult under wartime 
conditions the community has special responsibility in helping them fulfill, to 
the best of their ability, their obligations to their children. The community is 
responsible, too, for making parents aware that their children, because of war- 
time conditions, have an increased need for their direction and guidance. Wise 
and understanding fathers and mothers, by assuming their full responsibility 
as parents, will help to bring their children safely through these crucial times. 

A community program that will assist parents in fulfilling their responsi- 
bilities to their children includes: 


1. Full use of publicity to stimulate parents to awareness of the special 
needs of their children in wartime and educational campaigns to help them 
achieve better understanding of these needs and greater knowledge of ways 
to meet them. These purposes can be achieved through continuation and ex- 
pansion of existing programs of parent education; through child-study and 
family life courses developed by parent-teacher associations and other organiza- 
tions; through motion-picture shorts and radio programs setting forth in 
dramatic form constructive ways of meeting children’s needs; and through 
posters illustrating effective methods of dealing with children. Federal and 
State agencies and private National agencies specializing in work with chil- 
dren can furnish material for these programs. 


2. Counseling and information service for parents who wish advice with 
regard to special problems of their children. This service should be given by 
persons qualified by training and experience to deal with behavior problems 
of children as well as special family problems. It might be provided through 
social agencies, schools, churches, or child-guidance clinics. 

3. Strengthening of relationships and promotion of understanding between 
teachers and parents through joint meetings and activities in parent-teacher 
groups. 

4. Promotion of unified action by small groups of parents in setting stand- 
ards and establishing policies governing the social activities of their children; 





*From “Controlling Juvenile Delinquency—A Community Problem,”’ Publication 301, 1943, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau. 
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for example, joint agreement by parents as to how late their children should be 
permitted to stay out at night. 

5. Development of programs to promote recreational and leisure-time 
activities in the home—such as workshops, hobbies, games, and music—and 


participation of family groups in community activities planned in the school, 
church, or community center. 


Schooling—Since most juveniled delinquents are of school age, the school 
occupies a strategic position in the prevention and control of juvenile de- 
linquency. In their day-by-day contacts with children, school teachers and 
principals often are able to discover attitudes and behavior that may be the 
forerunners of delinquency, in addition to serving the fundamental needs of 
all children by providing them an opportunity for intellectual growth and a 
sense of achievement. Unhappiness or poor adjustment in school may con- 
tribute to delinquency in childhood or may sow the seeds of difficulties that 
will appear in adolescence or maturity. The school makes a contribution to 
the prevention of delinquency when it places emphasis on the child himself 
rather than on the things taught him, and when it looks on the child’s school 
experience as a part of life itself as well as a preparation for life. 


If schools are to serve as bulwarks against delinquency there must be in 
every community : 


1. Enough school buildings adequately equipped and enough teachers ade- 
quately compensated to maintain full school opportunity throughout the school 
year for all the children, with full-day school sessions. 


2. School programs that stimulate the child’s interest, promote his intellec- 
tual growth, give him a sense of achievement, and prepare him for useful 
adulthood. Special courses should be provided for those children whose indi- 
vidual differences—physical, mental, or emotional—make it impossible for 
them to benefit by the regular course of study. 


3. Adequate enforcement of school-attendance laws to promote the attend- 
ance of all children of school age and to give recognition to the social and emo- 
tional factors that are at the root of much non attendance. 

4. Social services available to the school to assist in the discovery and 
understanding of children with social and emotional problems and in the 
utilization of the resources of the community for meeting these problems. 
These services may be given through school social workers or through child- 
welfare workers on the staffs of public or private agencies. Of special im- 
portance is the establishment of means for the development of mutual under- 
standing by teachers and social workers of one another’s problems and re- 
sources, and for referrals from one to the other. 


5. Full utilization of school buildings before and after school and during 


evening hours, on week ends, and during vacation periods for supervised ac- 
tivities for children and young people. 


Church Influences—The church, as an established and powerful force in 
community life, can play a dynamic part in the prevention of delinquency. In 
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fulfilling its primary responsibility for spiritual guidance, the church helps the 
child to develop regard for other persons and respect for their rights. It can 
help the child to gain a perspective upon life that makes him able to dis- 
tinguish between fundamental values in human conduct and transient ideas as 
to what constitutes acceptable and unacceptable behavior. Through these posi- 
tive values children are enabled to face difficulties and are given confidence in 
the ultimate meaning of life. Thus they are fortified against delinquency. 

In its secondary role as a community center the church affords a place and 
an opportunity for young people to form wholesome associations and partici- 
pate in constructive activities. The church can fulfill its responsibilities for 
combating juvenile delinquency through: 


1. Providing spiritual guidance by private counseling, general and special 
religious services, special-class and religious instruction, study groups, and 
special programs. 

2. Serving as a community center by use of church buildings and by pro- 
viding leadership for social, musical, and community activities in which boys 
and girls, as well as entire families and neighbors, may join, such as clubs, dis- 
cussion groups, choirs, games, athletics, contests, and suppers. 


Recreational and Group Activities—Recreational and leisure-time activi- 
ties constitute an important aspect of any wartime program to combat juvenile 
delinquency. Wholesome activities offer children a channel for constructive 
and satisfying experience and give opportunity for direction of interests that 
might otherwise seek satisfaction in delinquent behavior. 

In seeking ways to offset increases in juvenile delinquency, wise planning 
for the leisure time of children and older boys and girls should take into ac- 
count not only their need for rest, relaxation, and enjoyment of living, but also 
the value of making them feel they have a stake in the war effort. The psycho- 
logical value of making children and young people part of an effort that is 
absorbing our whole national life should be kept in mind. 

Furthermore, it is important to give attention to provision for participa- 
tion of young people themselves in the development of recreational programs 
to which they have already demonstrated their ability to contribute. Considera- 
tion should also be given to types of activity that meet youth’s need for high 
adventure and dramatic action, which is intensified by wartime excitement. If 
this need is not fulfilled in acceptable ways, it may find expression in de- 
linquent acts. 

A well-balanced leisure-time program of recreational and group activities 
involves : 

1. Using all suitable facilities and programs available, whether publicly, 
privately, or commercially sponsored. This implies full utilization of school 
buildings, parks and playgrounds, camping areas, community centers, mu- 
seums and libraries; of activities conducted by youth-serving organizations, 
settlements, and churches; and under proper control, of commercial recrea- 
tion, such as motion-picture theaters, dance halls, bowling alleys, swimming 
pools, and skating rinks. 
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2. Making the programs attractive to “teen age” boys and girls and offer- 
ing them a chance to participate in activities together. The most popular pro- 
grams include those that provide soft-drink and milk bars; lounges equipped 
with juke boxes for dancing; and recreation rooms with equipment for ping- 
pong, pool-table games, and similar activities. It is desirable that the boys and 
girls have a major portion of the responsibility for planning and carrying out 
the programs, with unobtrusive supervision. 


3. Providing variety in programs, through active and quiet recreation; 
large and small groups; carefully planned or spontaneous play; separate or 
combined groups for boys and girls; activities promoting physical fitness, hikes 
and camping ; and artistic and cultural pursuits. 

4. Providing coverage of program to take into account the needs of all 
areas, groups, and individuals. Special attention should be given to children in 
congested areas, minority groups, children with physical, mental, or emotional 
handicaps, and delinquent children or children with behavior problems who 
may need individual attention and guidance in selecting activities and associates. 





Wartime Social Guudies in the 
Elementaty School 


Wartime Social Studies in the Elementary School, by W. Linwood Chase, 
is published by the National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. This publication draws heavily upon the 
experiences of many elementary-school teachers and supervisors, and covers 
four broad areas of particular concern in these war years and for young chil- 
dren. Section One deals directly with instruction about the war and participa- 
tion of children in the civilian activities of total war. Section Two emphasizes 
the adjustment of school programs and activities in order to develop in pupils 
deeper understanding of democracy and skill in democratic living. Section 
Three is concerned with intercultural education. Section Four deals with the 
wider horizons of the “air age” and more adequate instruction in human world 
geography. Helpful suggestions for teachers are given in connection with each 
of these topics. 





The American Legion at its recent Omaha Convention heard an extensive report 
urging the Legionnaires to give more attention to neglected and delinquent children. 
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Unit of Work 


Constantia Mohr 





Seventh Grade, Gordon School, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Theme—The American Way of Life—How It Came to Be; How to Pre. 
serve and Extend It. 


Background Activities—The groundwork for the present plan included a 
variety of activities. Among them were: 


1. Air-age developments: Informal class discussions at the beginning of 
the term revealed many of the pupils to be interested and well informed on the 
latest developments in aviation. One boy in the group brought two scrapbooks 
filled with every type of airplane. Also various homemade wooden models were 
exhibited. Questions on weather conditions for flying added these words to the 
vocabulary list: atmosphere, stratosphere, altimeter, thermals and up drafts, 
etc. By writing to the United Air Lines the class received pamphlets, maps, and 
pictorially illustrated material on aviation. To assist the group in its study of 
this subject, the teacher procured a copy of Renner’s Human Geography in 
the Air Age. 

The class’s realization of how aviation has influenced military strategy, 
and how it has abolished distances were the chief outcomes of these dis- 
cussions. Later its effects on international, social and economic problems were 
incidentally integrated. 

2. Why we should buy defense bonds: Through simple talks on the gov- 
ernment’s urgent need of money, on security of investment, and on prevention 
of inflation, one hundred percent of the class volunteered to buy defense stamps 
and bonds. 

3. Why we should contribute to the Community Chest and War Reliej 
Fund: Again one hundred percent of the class made a contribution toward this 
fund. War Relief posters made by the class gave a finishing touch to this all- 
out war effort. 

4. Why we have rationing: The collection of scrap iron, tin, brass, and 
copper, together with gas rationing inspired this problem. During Education 
Week this question was solved in the form of a panel discussion in the presence 
of parents. 

5. Effects of the war on our industrial system: The slogan, Priorities for 
Defense, brought forth many interesting social and economic problems. Chief 
among these were: (a) decentralization of manufacturing units, (b) housing 
and sanitary conditions in overcrowded cities, (c) migration of the population, 
(d) immigration of refugees, (e) transportation facilities, and (f) government 
control of certain resources—natural and human. 


Objectives—(1) To know the meaning of democracy and its history; 
(2) To realize our rights and obligations as free citizens in a democracy; 
(3) To obtain some knowledge of peace plans on a world scale; and (4) To 
acquire a better knowledge of world geography and its relation to the eco- 
nomic foundations of a lasting peace. 
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Approach—Among the United Nations peace-planning has been a subject 
of vital importance during the past months. The numerous peace proposals 
made by men in this country and abroad served as a logical approach to the 
study of the theme, “The American Way of Life—How It Came te Be; How 
to Preserve and Extend It.” 

In making the approach these tools for learning were used: 


1. Radio. The entire class heard the President’s speech to the seventy- 
eighth Congress. 


2. Local newspapers. Clippings from the St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer 
Press, and the Minneapolis Star Journal were collected. These stressed the 
political, social, and economic phases of a peace plan by such men as the 
following: (a) National: Cordell Hull, Henry Wallace, Herbert Hoover, 
Harold E. Stassen, Wendell Willkie, Joseph Ball, and the National Resources 
Planning Board; and (b) Foreign: Sir William Beveridge, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, and Josef Stalin. 


3. Documents. The Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedoms formed the 
basis for our study of an enduring peace. 

4. Magazines and pamphlets. Excerpts from various magazines were made 
available. 

5. The Junior Review. This served as a text on current events. 

The entire unit of work was a cooperative venture. Correlations were made 
with music, the art, and the gymnasium departments. In the music department 
through a study of the history of American music, and singing of American 
tunes traditional to the different sections of our country ; in the art department 
through creative subjects on warnings against false rumors, careless talk, acci- 
dents, sabotage, and through a study in perspectives of Victory Gardens; in 
the physical education department through a study of colonial dances leading 
up to a finished exhibition of the Virginia Reel. 


Developments—The numerous clippings from the various sources men- 
tioned before were collected, evaluated by a student group and teacher, and 
pinned on the bulletin boards for further reference. 

To recall facts previously learned, the class referred to the Bill of Rights 
which was so thoroughly studied last year during the commemoration of its 
150th anniversary. These rights were reiterated by the President in the Four 
Freedoms. A comparison of these freedoms with totalitarianism proved to the 
class the real objective of our sacrifices to win the victory: to preserve the 
American way of life. Then came the question, “How did the American way of 
life come to be?” And our major problem was formed. 

The children then decided how to work out the solution to this problem. 
Group discussion led by the teacher resulted in this plan: 


I. Present 
A. The American way of life 


1. The meaning of freedom 
2. Our rights as free citizens in a democracy 
3. Our obligations as free citizens in a democracy 
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II. Past 


A. How the American way of life came to be 





1. Freedom of worship 
2. Freedom of speech, press, assembly, and petition 
3. Our individual rights 
Ill. Future 
A. How to preserve and extend the American way of life 
1. Freedom from want 
2. Freedom from fear 


Unanimously the group voted on having another panel discussion for the 
culmination of this problem. The panel was chosen. With the assistance of a 
nine-member research committee the panel proceeded with its work, each one 
making research in the field to which he was assigned and each reading the 
books, pamphlets, magazines, and newspapers suited to his special topic. As 
this subject involved much documentary history, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Preamble to the Constitution, and the President’s speech to the 
seventy-eighth Congress had to be analyzed. The remainder of the class made 
a more detailed study of the clippings on peace proposals for voluntary con- 
tributions during the discussion period following the panel talks. Each one in 
the discussion group made his contribution, and some gave lengthy reports. 

In English the class evaluated, outlined, and organized the information 
collected. 


Tue PANEL DIscussION 
Part I 


NorMA (leader)—Since the beginning of civilization, man, from _ the 
Egyptian slave to the most highly educated statesman, has held freedom his 
priceless goal, worth any amount of work and sacrifice. A nation, when co- 
ordinating with another, believing in the principles of freedom and de- 
mocracy, is an impregnable power, which is bound to win the final victory. 

Our forefathers opposed dictatorship and won our freedom. Today we fight 
to preserve freedom for America and the rest of the world. 

The 7 (2) class will analyze the word DEMOCRACY in three parts— 
past, present, and future. First, the present. 


HeLten—What Freedom Means to Me—I am a child living in a free 
country, America. We as children enjoy freedom at home, at school, and at 
church as long as we have freedom with order. Order without freedom is 
dictatorship. Freedom without order is chaos. Today we are fighting to pre- 
serve our freedom with order. 


Geratp—Our Rights as Free Citizens in Our Democracy—The free citi- 
zens in our democracy have achieved a great many rights. First, there are the 
five freedoms of religion, speech, press, assembly, and petition which will be 
talked about more fully in a later part of the discussion. Second, we all have 
the right to move from place to place and to choose our own vocation. Third, 
the right of trial by jury was brought over from England by the colonists. 
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Although it was taken away by the British before the Revolutionary War, it is 
now one of our rights. Fourth, we have protection against search and seizure 
of ourselves and our property. (Of course exceptions must be made in war 
time.) Fifth, the right of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness was first 
proclaimed in the Declaration of Independence, and has now become another 
one of our rights. Sixth and last, we have the right to vote for whomever we 
please and may even become a representative if chosen by our fellow citizens. 
All these rights are given in the Constitution which is the supreme law of the 
land today. 


Rosert—Our Obligations as Citizens in a Democracy—Gerald has told 
our rights as free citizens in a democracy. We have our obligations, too. In 
order to exercise these rights we must fulfill our obligations: (1) by paying 
taxes in order to help make available things necessary for the general welfare 
of the people; (2) by taking active part in social affairs; (3) by conserving 
public resources, especially now in war time; (4) by treating every one as an 
equal as stated in the Declaration of Independence; (5) by trying to under- 
stand the meaning of DEMOCRACY more fully, so as to know our country’s 
problems better; (6) by making personal sacrifices in order to help promote 
the general welfare of the Nation; (7) by holding differing opinions, and 
respecting every man’s opinion: (8) by obeying the decisions of the majority 
as expressed by the law; (9) by taking up arms when necessary to protect the 
Nation; and (10) finally in war time, by buying all the war bonds and stamps 
we can. 


Part II 


NorMA (leader )—At present you can see America has one of the greatest 
democracies in the world, strong and united. It took the spirit of ’76 to ac- 
complish this achievement. It took the spirit of the pioneers who turned to 
wilderness rather than their native country to escape imprisonment and 
aggression. 

In the second part of the panel we will discuss the history of this spirit— 
the spirit which built our democracy. 


Lois—Religious Freedom—tThe spirit of religious freedom had its origin 
in England during the 16th and 17th centuries. That spirit was carried to 
America by our Pilgrim Fathers. After the Pilgrims came to America, they 
did not practice religious freedom. Roger Williams and Anne Hutchinson 
were driven out of Massachusetts because of their religious beliefs. Roger 
Williams started a settlement in Rhode Island. Two years later Anne Hutchin- 
son started a neighboring settlement. These two settlements formed into the 
state of Rhode Island. Lord Baltimore and the English Catholics settled in 
Maryland. Religious freedom was implied in the Preamble to the Constitution. 
It was specifically stated in the Ordinance of 1787, and in the first amendment 
to the Constitution. 


Joan—Freedom of Speech, Press, Assembly, and Petition—Our freedom 
of speech, press, assembly, and petition had its origin in England in 1215 when 
the Magna Charta was first introduced. For centuries these freedoms have 
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lived through wars, depressions, and oppositions until today we, the United 
Nations, are again fighting to preserve and insure these blessings of liberty. 

Let us go back to England to about 1200 when these freedoms started. At 
this time the common people had no rights in the government. They then re- 
volted and forced the king to put his seal on the newly born document, called 
the Magna Charta or the Great Charter, in 1215. This was the beginning of 
English liberty. From then on the people had more rights, but as time went on, 
these rights were abused. 

After a long lapse of time an important document for these rights was 
written on the shores of the yet unsettled America. This was the Mayflower 
Compact. It was drawn up and signed in the cabin of the Mayflower. By this 
Compact an orderly government was established and the Pilgrims were asked 
to abide by its rules. 

Also a sign of free speech, assembly, and petition was shown in the early 
town meetings, especially in and around Boston. 

3efore the Revolutionary War a new tax was being forced onto the people 
by the Stamp Act. It made the people buy stamps for all legal documents such 
as wills, deeds, and mortgages. This act was repealed, however, because the 
people got together and opposed it. 

“Taxation without representation” became the issue and this brought on 
the idea of the Committees of Correspondence. This certainly was freedom of 
press and assembly. Two books that were written before the Revolution, that 
showed freedom of the press, were Benjamin Franklin’s “Poor Richard’s 
Almanac,” and Thomas Paine’s ‘Common Sense.” 

Finally, during the war a group of noted statesmen got together and formed 
the important document, the Declaration of Independence. This document de- 
clared the colonists independent from England. It not only set forth a new 
democracy based on these rights, but it put a new spirit in the hearts of the 
American people. 

The Ordinance of 1787 was made to protect the people and their privileges 
in the Northwest Territory. This was another important document for these 
rights. 

All the rights and freedoms, which have just been explained, were first 
specifically stated in the Bill of Rights, the first ten amendments to our Con- 
stitution, where they still remain today, unchanged. 


ANpDRAE—/ndividual Rights—In the United States the spirit of democracy 
is found as far back as in the documents of the first Pilgrims, just explained. 
The Declaration of Independence and the Preamble to the Constitution pro- 
vide true evidence of this spirit. 


Declaration of Independence—‘We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
that all men are created equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. That, to secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed ; that, whenever, 
any form of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of 
the people to alter or abolish it, and to institute a new government, laying its 
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foundation on such principles and organizing its powers in such forms as to 
them shall seem most likely to affect their safety and happiness.” 

This paragraph holds these meanings: (1) Democracy is based on each 
individual’s right to think and choose for himself; (2) The purpose of life is 
the “pursuit of happiness.” Each individual has the right to choose his own 
way of pursuing this happiness ; (3) In a democracy power resides in and from 
the people; (4) In a democracy the government is merely an agency for the 
people, and not the people for the government as in a dictatorship; and (5) A 
new government may be formed for the safety and happiness of the people 
whenever the old one does not prove to be for the people, of the people, and by 
the people. 

The Preamble of the Constitution—(Recited by class) “We the people 
of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquility, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity do ordain, and establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” 

The Preamble explains the purpose of our government. I shall now explain 
these purposes as it states them: (1) Unity: Unity is what the United States 
stands for. All for one, one for all; (2) Justice: The rights of the people are 
defended by the law; (3) Security: There must be safety from the enemies of 
the world; (4) Defense: There must be protection against the enemies of 
the world; (5) General Welfare: There must be health and prosperity for all ; 
and (6) Liberty: This means liberty to come and go as you please within the 
law. Individual rights are our most important blessings of everyday life—the 
blessings we are fighting to preserve. 


Part Ill 


NorMA (leader)—President Roosevelt, recently in his address to the 
seventy-eighth Congress, stated two goals for the world of tomorrow. The first 
signifies peace and security in America, and the second signifies peace and 
security for the rest of the world. But before we can secure these two goals, 
four freedoms must first be won. These are Freedom of Religion, Freedom of 
Speech, Freedom from Want, and Freedom from Fear. In the third part of 
this panel we shall discuss the last two of these freedoms and see what they 
mean to the future world. 


CaroL—Freedom from Want—Freedom from Want is one of the Presi- 
dent’s four freedoms for a lasting peace. It does not mean that people in the 
future will be able to stop working, feeling that they will be able to receive 
food, shelter, and clothing for the rest of their lives. It simply means that those 
who want to work shall have the opportunity to free themselves from the evil 
of want in the future. It also means that a system of old-age and unemployment 
insurance, hospitalization, and other kinds of security will be made to help 
people in time of need. “From the cradle to the grave” people would be pro- 
tected from want. We freedom-loving people of the United Nations hope that 
in the future we shall always be protected from freedom of want. 


GayvLeE—Freedom from Fear—Freedom from Fear is another one of the 
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four great freedoms for which we are fighting. The President in his speech ty 
Congress said that in order to have freedom from fear, we must disarm the 
Axis nations, abandon the system of Fascist dictators, and keep Germany, 
Italy, and Japan under guard by the United Nations for a long time to come 

President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill have completely agreed on war 
plans to bring about the “unconditional surrender” of the Axis nations. These 
plans were made in Casablanca, French Morocco. We cannot build our future 
if we are threatened by an attack from an enemy. 


Part IV 
NorMA (leader )—There will now be a class discussion. The class will sub- 
mit information on post-war speeches and documents. 


Leads to Other Units—The program of work on the American way of life 
led to these enrichment units: 


1. The clippings on the post-war period disclosed that we must feed starv- 
ing Europe, China, and really the entire world for a long time, maybe ten, 
twenty, or thirty years; that agriculture will have to be one of the leading 
industries ; that our country will have to be the pantry shelf. It provoked these 
questions: What section of our country will have to produce most of the 
food ? Will it mean food rationing after the war is over ? 

2. The proposed world bank for international settlements resolved itself 
into a social mathematics unit on banking and interest. Through interest in 
the subject as well as curiosity, many of the group computed the interest on 
an $18.75 bond for ten years at 2.9 percent compounded semi-annually. 

3. The Second War Loan drive held in April was used as an incidental 
approach to a more detailed study of the causes of inflation. 

4. A problem on refugees culminated into a dramatization of a four-act 
play written by the group on the naturalization of immigrants. 


Outcomes—From the teacher's point of view: 


1. The group not only acquired a deeper love and appreciation for their 
own country, but also a deeper insight into the tremendous global problems 
to be solved during the reconstruction period—problems such as maintaining 
order, rehabilitating devastated areas, feeding starving populations, checking 
the spread of disease, and setting up new institutions of effective government. 

From the children’s point of view: 

1. It has taught me to read the viewpoints of several leaders before draw- 
ing conclusions.—Robert G. 

2. Leading a panel discussion has helped me in straight thinking. Now | 
can enter in family discussions on current events.—Norma G. 

3. It has made me appreciate my country with its form of government. 
I know what it stands for—freedom.—Andre N. 

4. It has made me interested in current events and given me a better in- 
sight into what is to be done in the post-war world.—Joan S. 

5. I have learned to analyze speeches and opinions.—Donald S. 
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A Soldier’s Creed 


For World War II 
Raymond Warwick 


Second Air Force Command, U. S. A., formerly Principal, Bradley Park School, 
Neptune, New Jersey 


I believe in and commit myself to potential death for these theses. They are 
My Call to Arms: 


(1) That the host of soldiers who have given their lives to the diverse 
causes of their homelands and the multitude of them who this day wage battle 
for what they believe is right, are not sacrificing in vain. 

2) That the wisdom of the world’s leadership will recognize that the 
heart of the world’s constituency tends toward peace, righteousness, and mercy. 

(3) That war is the testimony of the power of demogogues and incorporated 
selfish interests in the world’s society of men, who have failed to know and to 
understand one another and whose conceptions of space, time, and local hu- 
man needs must be revised. 

(4) That the will to peace will be more firmly established through the 
promotion of a world language. 

(5) That a World Federation of Teachers will construct a common sub- 
ject matter of human aspirations for the youth of the world and a program of 
international understanding uncontaminated by financial or economic com- 
mitments. 

(6) That the era of exploitation of one people by another is over, and that 
an epoch wherein the production and distribution of goods will be based on 
human needs, rather than on the profit motive, is emerging. 

(7) That bigotry, selfishness, ignorance, and fear are non educational and 
cancerous, but virtually erasable elements among peoples. 

(8) That international relationships and problems are created by men and 
can be corrected by them. 

(9) That the citizenry of a nation has a right to the form of government it 
desires. 

(10) That the concepts of national self-sufficiency and of racial superiority 
are infantile, unscientific, and subversive to any attempts to eliminate war or 
permanently to raise the standards of living for any people, and finally, 

(11) That the statesmen of the world, when they shall sit around the 
conference table, will seek to know the good, the true, and the beautiful for 
every people in their place and their condition on the earth. 





Extended School Service—A Program Vital To Children is the title of a mimeographed 
bulletin prepared by Maycie Southall, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee, and a Workshop Group. It contains suggestions pertinent to establishment of 
Child Service Centers in war-affected areas. Copies of this bulletin can be obtained for a 
very small sum by writing to Dr. Southall. 
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Life Membership in the D.E.S.P. 


A $50 Life Membership for the price of a $37.50 War Bond! There ar 
two advantages—(1) You're being patriotic and doing your part in buying, 
bond ; and (2) You're paying only $37.50 for a life membership in the Depart. 
ment of Elementary School Principals instead of the regular price of $50-~ 
saving to you of $12.50. 





Permanent Fund—The income from life memberships in the Department 
of Elementary School Principals is added to the permanent fund from which 
only the interest is permitted to be used for current expenses. This fund places 
the Department on a more solid foundation for future development. 


Professional Spirit—A great deal of the joy of life consists in doing every- 
thing one attempts to the best of his ability. There is a sense of satisfaction and 
a pride in such work—a work which is rounded, full, exact, and complete. A 
life membership in the Department of Elementary School Principals tends to 
give this satisfaction, for it strengthens the bonds of interest, pride, loyalty, and 
active service. 

Advantages Received—A life membership in the Department gives the 
member all the rights and privileges of active membership throughout life, and 
does away with further payment of dues. It furnishes him the bulletin—The 
National Elementary Principal—which is published in October, December, 
February, April, and June, and the yearbook, which is prepared each year by 
an Editorial Committee of the Department of Elementary School Principals, 
and a member of the Research Division of the National Education Association. 


Cost of a Life Membership—Life membership in the Department costs 
only $50 and may be obtained in yearly payments of $5 or $10, or for the price 
of a $50 War Bond—$37.50. By taking advantage of this last offer, you not 
only will be giving yourself a life membership, but you will be helping to win 
the war. Send $37.50 to headquarters and this amount will be used to purchase 
a $50 War Bond in the name of the Department. ( This offer is not retroactive, 
neither can the $37.50 be paid on the installment plan. The amount is required 
in full.) 

A gold key, pin, or button and a life membership certificate will be sent to 
you immediately upon receipt of application. 


HERBERT C. HANSEN, Director 


Life Membership Division 


Reing Mailed to Members 


The American Iron and Steel Institute has consented to mail to members 
of the Department a copy of a very attractive booklet on “The picture Story 
of Steel,” and Headquarters has been glad to make the mailing list available. 
All persons who were members at the time this bulletin went to press, will 
receive a copy. 
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State Representatives—1943-44 


ALABAMA 
Robert C. Johnston 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ARIZONA 
Edwon L. Riggs 
Peoria, Ariz. 


ARKANSAS 
Mrs. Hazel H. Isgrig 
Little Rock, Ark. 
CALIFORNIA 
Louis A. Cook, Jr. 
Long Beach 8, Calif. 


CoLORADO 
John Rishel 
Denver, Colo. 
CoNNECTICUT 
Caroline C. Jourdan 
New Haven, Conn. 


DELAW ARE 
Mrs. Elva Dugan 
Wilmington, Del. 
District OF COLUMBIA 


Robert W. Eaves 
Washington, D. C, 


FLORIDA 
Frances Belcher 
Clearwater, Fla. 


GEORGIA 
Mary Standard 
Atlanta, Ga. 


IDAHO 
M. Lillian McSorley 
Lewiston, Idaho 


ILLINOIS 
Joseph Murphy 
Peoria, Ill. 


INDIANA 
Charlotte Carter 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Iowa 
Naomi Davitt 
Boone, Iowa 
KANSAS 
Myrtle M. Evans 
Kansas City, Kans. 
KENTUCKY 
Samuel E. King 
Dayton, Ky. 


MAINE 
William M. Cullen 
Lewiston, Maine 


MARYLAND 
Mrs. Anna P. Rose 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Margaret J. Davison 
Springfield, Mass. 

MICHIGAN 
Urban Hartung, Jr. 
Detroit, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 
James F, Lichtenberger 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Gabriel Houston 
Clarksdale, Miss. 


MISSOURI 
Anna F. Edwards 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MoNTANA 
Alice Lausted 
Billings, Mont. 


NEBRASKA 
Florence B. Reynolds 
Omaha, Nebr. 


New HAMPSHIRE 
Alice L. Jeffords 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


New JERSEY 
Ralph C, McConnell 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


New Mexico 
Charles L. Mills 
Hobbs, N. Mex. 

New YorkK 
Mrs. Florine H. Elrey 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


NortH CAROLINA 
Mrs. Margie Marsh 
Watson 
Greensboro, N. C. 


NortH DAKOTA 
R. D. Brown 
Fargo, N. Dak. 

OHIO 
W. A. Yauch 
Euclid, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA 
Ralph H. Kennedy 
Tulsa, Okla. 


OREGON 
W. C. Painter 
Portland, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
William J. Laramy 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


Ruope IsLanp 
Marion B. Bray 
Providence, R. I. 


SoutH CAROLINA 
Guy L. Varn 
Columbia, S. C, 


SoutH DAKOTA 
Lydia M. Leistikow 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. 


TENNESSEE 
Gerald L. Bell 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


TEXAS 
Frank D. Austin 
Port Arthur, Texas 


UTAH 
Lois Anderson 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


VERMONT 
A. Viola Burns 
Rutland, Vt. 


VIRGINIA 
Lillian M. Johnson 
Norfolk, Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Rachael E. Wilson 
Huntington, W. Va. 


WISCONSIN 
Philip H. Geil 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


WYOMING 
Margaret Chambers 
Casper, Wyo. 


ALASKA 
Rollen E. Nipps 
Cordova, Alaska 


Hawal! 
Mrs. Bessie Scobie 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
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TOMORROW —Just You Wait and See! 


(See picture appearing on front cover) 


“They had no place to play” is the statement heard so often when 
a child ceases to follow the rules of society and becomes, by his own 
deeds, what is called a delinquent. Are these children entirely to 
blame? Have their lives been so directed that they will have an 
interest in life? 


Today is different from a generation or so ago when children 
lived in a day when there were lamps to clean, wood to chop, fires 
to make, washing to do over a tub, etc. When they finished their 
chores, they had no time left in idleness. Today a child can turn on 
a button for lights, one for heating his house, another for washing 
clothes, still another for the radio, and there are hours each day in 
which he wonders what to do with himself. Is it any wonder he 
drifts into doing things which are wrong? Can he help it, if he has 
nothing to do and no place to play? 


Every child has some special interest and if directed in this, he 
will surely grow into a fine, respectable citizen. The elementary 
schools of this nation are doing everything they possibly can to find 
out the interest of the individual child and then to make available 
materials and guidance in carrying out this innermost desire. The 
picture on the front cover shows two elementary school children in 
the Budlong School, Chicago, Illinois, making clay models more 
realistic by painting them. 
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